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A weekly record of the news, the work, and the thought of the Episcopal Church 


W.A. Corbitt. 


nts Behind the Hitler Plot TRINITY CATHEDRAL, NEWARK, N. J. 

tory of the German Underground Trinity is celebrating its 200th anniversary this month with a program 

ee Iohn W Haynes emphasizing its contribution to the future of Church and community. 
: Sees [See page 14] 
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For the 39th Year 


_ The Conference for Church 
Work will meet at 
Wellesley College 


June 24 - July 3 


Theme — ‘The Christian Answer” — 


‘Keynotes of the Conference — Dr. H. Richard 
r bon of Yale Divinity School 


aplain — Dr. ‘Theodore P. Ferris 
of Trinity Church in Boston 


LETTERS 


Holy Matrimony 


O THE EDITOR: The Joint Commis- 

sion on Holy Matrimony, reporting in 
Tue Livinc Cuurcn, April 14th, has done a 
useful work. It has: 

Produced useful tracts on the subject be- 
fore it. 

Stimulated the formation of diocesan com- 
mittees on Holy Matrimony. 

Recognized that Christ’s teaching on mar- 
riage “is a statement of fact.” 

Recognized the importance of true consent. 

Recognized the need of diocesan courts and 
of a permanent commission. 

Agreed that the Matthaean exception can- 
not stand, and removed permission based 
upon it. 

Moved to transfer out of the canon mat- 
ters foreign to it. 

Suggested better drafting. 

Provided for the writing, publication, and 
distribution of guides on preparation for 
marriage. 

But then it has outweighed all these bene- 
fits by recommending subjective tests of con- 
sent and of validity. 

What in the world is the “spiritual in- 
competence” which the Commission lists as 
an item negativing true consent? 

How can failure of one party to compre- 
hend “the spiritual significance of the mar- 
riage,” or to recognize “the meaning and 
necessity of God’s grace’ be accepted as 
grounds for a decree of nullity? 

The foregoing and “hidden and disastrous 
weaknesses of character not evident at the 
time but manifest later on” are strange 
grounds for dissolving a union. 

The Commission’s amendment of Canon 
17 provides in its Section 2 no law under 
which the court that the Commission pro- 
poses could proceed. Subsection ix of 2 sub- 
stitutes for law a bishop’s opinion. What the 
bishop (any bishop) says is to be the law 
of that case. Principle there is none. In at- 
tempting to allow place for the exercise of 
discretion the Commission has done away 
with law. But discretion is always a supple- 
ment to law. The kind of discretion which 
the Commission confers upon bishops is a 
stranger to canonical jurisprudence. It can 
and could have no result but chaos. 
SPENCER ERVIN. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


Rebuilding Japanese Churches 


O THE EDITOR: Recently I received a 
copy of the January 27th issue in which 
there was an article on the Church in Japan, 
the Nippon Seikokwai. On the front cover 
_was a picture of Lt. Col. Paul Rusch, of the 
Counter Intelligence Corps, receiving Holy 


Communion at a service in Holy Trinity 
Church, Tokyo. 

Colonel ot was and is the guiding 
spirit behind the restoration of Holy Trinity. 
Though bombed almost to rubble, services 

are still held there every Sunday with large 
congregations in attendance. 
From Yokohama comes news that Chater 


tated by bombs, is” gradually being ttre as 
| through nig eee of some ‘zealous Ep 
pieaeae s a side chapel 
ct and is. being restor 


Church, formerly the parish church of the 
| Anglo-American ‘colony, although also devas- _ 


is 


‘allowed his tongue to run far 


to help support the priests of the city, who; 
must have more than 90 yen (about six dol-| 
lars) a month to combat the rising cost of 
living. 
(Cpl.) EpMonp P. MULLEN. Jj 
Ota, Japan. 


The Federal Council i 


© THE EDITOR: Bishop Oxnam off 

the Methodist Church, in his recent ad-} 
dress in Trinity Church, Boston, certainly 
1d of his 
mind, the result of which has been a great) 
tide of bitter invective. His statements re-) 
garding the hierarchical dictatorship and the) 
political activity of the “Catholic” ‘Churchy 
are most inconsistent when compared witht 
the same thing in the Methodist Church} 
One wonders why the President of the Fed-} 


eral Council of Churches calls himself al 
“Bishop” and if he really knows what it} 
means. Tt 


As for political machinations, the “Catho-|) 
lic’? Church has nothing on Methodism. Havel 
we forgotten how Alfred E. Smith was de- 
feated when he ran for president of the 
U.S.A.? In addition, we learn that Protestants 
(arbitrarily including Episcopalians) may in- 
terpret the Bible for themselves as individuals 
and that accordingly, the 250 or more de 
nominations are justified in their divisions 
a far cry from Christian unity. vA 

When one reflects that the Episcopa 
Church commits herself to this sort of thing 
by her participation in the Federal Council# 
of Churches and that the above statements 
were made in an Episcopal church, he hangs 
his head in shame. We need more bishop 
like Bishop DeWolfe of Long Island to voice 
their protests. 

(Rev.) Harotp REDVERS CARTER. 

Pawiieket, A Sigil ; 


O THE EDITOR: I believe the entire 

Church owes a special debt of gratitude 
to the Federal Council of Churches of Chrisit 
in America for the leadership so constantl 
given by that body, in the name of the whole 
Church, in the struggle for world order. ] 
say this in spite of the fact that I have beer 
a very inadequate and often an absent mem: 
ber of their Commission on the Bases of . 
Just and Durable Peace. But the privilege 
of serving on that commission, under the 
leadership of Mr. John Foster Dulles, chair. 
man, and of the Rey. Walter W. Van Kirk 
secretary of the Department of Internationa 
Justice and Goodwill, has been one of 
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fee LETTERS 


most rewarding experiences of twenty-five 
‘ears in the ministry. As one hears the sub- 
ect of the U.N. and other related themes 
liscussed in various parts of the country, one 
vecomes aware of how large a part the 
‘hurches have played in bringing to pass 
uch progress in world order as has been 
ichieved. I think it is beyond question that 
he Federal Council of Churches’ commission 
1as been a powerful influence in this country 
ind abroad in furthering this movement. 
Certainly the press reports of the recent 
neetings at Columbus, at which the Presi- 
lent spoke and at which the Council pre- 
ented to ‘* Churches a definite and ringing 
hallenge, wrought spiritual tonic to multi- 
udes. 

Let vs praise God that the Episcopal 
‘hurck has played its part in organic re- 
ationship to the Federal Council. Let us 
srove that as the Churches stand together, 
jacing concrete tasks such as overseas re- 
jief, the U.N., control of atomic energy, 
movement of populations, ete., we are able 
0 discover and intensify the deep bonds of 
amity in Christ which really do hold us all 
yogether. 


“KA history of the 
faith of our times 
in the superb 
autobiography of 
a great churchman 


aa 


By Joseph 
Fort Newfon 


“River of Years is a charmingly told story of the 
author’s life and work. It is chatty and replete with 
graphic sketches of persons and places. The tale 
travels from childhood in a little Texas village with 
its Baptist Church to manhood’s ministry at the 
Liberal Christian Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and onward to decades in London, New York and 
Philadelphia. It is delightful reading. It is also the 
most important book of which I know for a history 
of the faith of our times.”—Herbert D. Rugg, Editor, 


(Rey.) ELMore M. McKee. 
New York. 


Chureh Services in Europe 


| O THE EDITOR: Id appreciate the op- 

portunity of using your correspondence 
section again to point out that although 
there are chaplains in the Munich area now, 
there were none there in September and 
Detober, 1945, at least none who made them- 
eelves known through the Stars and Stripes 
pr AFN Munich (other than the one at 
‘Srlangen and another at an equally distant 
cown). The conditions were exactly as I de- 
ccribed them—except for my _ erroneously 
identifying the churchly-looking building 


Current Religious Thought 
across the street as the building that housed 
vur church—but then Mr. Haynes pointed 


put that there were no signs! 
Moreover, I don’t believe I was overstep- 
bing myself when I pointed out the dilemma 
bf a Churchman who is listed as a “Protes- 
gant’ by the army and is provided witha : 
pruly Protestant chaplain. I had been privi- 


eged with 20 months of parochial life at the 
Sritish Army (CofE) Church at Bari, Italy, At all bookstores ° $3.00 


wvith regular Prayer Book services [including 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


wung Eucharist (Merbecke), and sung Even- 
Philadelphia ° New York 


«ong (two lessons) every Sunday], and regu- 
ar instruction and discussion groups during 
he week. The British chaplains are far less 
wvell equipped than our chaplains, yet St. 
M{ugustine’s, Bari, was an example of what 
Then be done in a converted Fascist building. 


Then to be isolated completely from regular "i : 

Thurch life—even occasional services!—was FREEMASONS & CHURCHMEN MIB ENS 
Meee weeecaily, five and oue-balt pote ~ We are the oldest Masonic supply house in the U.S.A. This is re 

sheer ve ORE PE ARES ree Sates our 87th year. Masonic books, jewelry and lodge supplies. 


ee eee ee, EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS, Chancel Books, etc. Send 


»retty thoroughly. 
However, I was grateful for a celebration \ for circular MLC. 


pn All Saints’ Day, 1945, at the Ninth Air THE REDDING MASONIC SUPPLY co., are 


force transit camp at St. Quentin, France, a Ge 
und at our cathedral in Paris on Armistice | 200 Fifth Ave. New Yor 


Jay (November 11th). Nor should I fail to 
'xpress my gratitude for the most warm hos- 
ipitality shown by the Rey. C. E. B. Neate at 
t. George’s Church, Paris, to me and to 
Pgecoral servicemen in general. 

But I have a question: Why does the 
Spiscopal Church allow its men to be listed 

s “Protestant” and leave them to be min- 
dered to by any Protestant chaplain or by 
umber of overworked, conscientious Epis- 
] chaplains, who have to fit their visita- 
ions in and above their routine of being a 


nit Protestant chaplain? is YORK co; aR GURY GEE 

-Cpl.) RicHarp Larsen. © | NEW Ws : oa 
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THIS WEEK 


The greatest Nazi hoax of all has 
apparently been swallowed hook, 
line, and sinker by the American 
people—the tie that all Germans 
were Nazis except for a small 
group of “old-school Prussians” (to 
quote this week’s issue of a popular 
magazine), who presumably dis- 
agreed not with Nazi objectives but 
with their table manners. The Rev. 
John W. Haynes, now rector of 
Trinity Church, Pawtucket, R. [een 
this issue gives the first compre- 
hensive account of the group which 
plotted to destroy Hitler and en- 
gineer an anti-Nazi revolution. 
Most of Fr. Haynes’ information 
comes from interviews he and two 
of his associates conducted in Ger- 
many last summer with survivors 
of the last and most terrible blood 


purge. 


The picture that emerges is of a 
widespread determination among 
Germans of many different walks 
of life to restore their country to 
the ranks of civilized nations. 
Every effort they made to establish 
contact with the western democra- 
cies was rebuffed. They were doubt- 
ful of the degree of popular sup- 
port they could muster. Death 
stalked their footsteps and sat in 
on their councils. But they per- 
severed, and contributed mightily 
to the overthrow of Naziism. 


Robert C. Bush of the Newark Eve- 
ning News on page 14 describes the 
two centuries of service given by 
Trinity, Newark, as parish and 
cathedral. A fine example of early 
American church architecture, the 
church is being remodeled in a way 
which will make the interior coloni- 
al in style and feeling, but modern 
in its application of older forms to 
the needs and liturgical under- 
standing of the present: 


Which brings us around to the date 
of our Easter issue. Sharper-eyed 
readers may have noticed that the 
dateline at the foot of the page in 
that issue read, “April 21, 1496.” 
Some might accuse us of trying to 
get back to before the Reforma- 
tion, but the contents of that issue, 
as of this, were concerned with the 
problems and achievements of 
God’s Church in the present time. 


As this issue goes on the press, the 
National Council begins its spring 
meeting, which will be fully re- 
ported in next week’s issue. Among 
the subjects to be discussed will be 
Reconstruction and Advance, Gen- 
eral Convention matters, and im- 
portant missionary questions. 


Next week’s issue will also be our 
~ semi-annual educational number. A 
good part of it will be written by 
the students themselves, for we are 
planning to publish the winning 
essays in the third annual Living 
Church contest. 


Peter Day. 


ki 


Talks 
wih oachers 


VERY REV. VICTOR HOAG, EDITOR 


How to Interest Boys 


RETURNED soldier, now teach- 
A ing a class of fourth-grade boys, 

reported the following experiment. 
He said, “After a few Sundays I was 
desperate. Finally I gave up trying to 
teach the lesson and asked, ‘Well, what 
are you interested in, anyway?’ 

“T discovered that most of them were 
in a kind of neighborhood gang that played 
afternoons in a wooded tract and were 
constantly engaged in a variety of war 
games. hey had started it when much 
smaller during the war, and it had re- 
mained a pastime. 

“Next Sunday, I told them, ‘if you 
will sit very still while I teach you the 
lesson, I will.stop ten minutes early to tell 
you the best war story I know.’ 

“T wish you could have seen the class 
next Sunday! Not a sound from them as I 
told of the attack on a German position 
and of the advance of our unit. This has 
worked so well that I do it every Sunday 
now. Finding intimate war stories is often 
hard, although I manage to invent or 
recall enough. But it is not nearly so hard 
as keeping the class from disturbing all the 
others.” 

Would other teachers care to comment 
on the following points? Did this teacher 
have an ideal class—“not a sound from 
them?” Was this good teaching—a lesson 
to silent pupils? How long would you ex- 
pect this scheme to work? What else could 
the teacher have done? 


“Ir You’Lu Bre Goop” 


Far from being a single case, the above 
device is adopted in desperation far more 
frequently than you would suppose. The 
common form is for the teacher to promise 
to read from some interesting book, “if 
you are good and get through our lesson 
first.” The book may be anything—from 
tales of Robin Hood to selections from the 
Book of Knowledge. Now and then a 
teacher, with an eye for the classics, will 
try Pilgrims’ Progress, but I have never 
known one to finish it. 

The motive of such teachers is not 
wrong. They ate resolved to save the 
precious period, pitifully short, from being 
wasted entirely by youthful vitality. The 
fact that they admit they must “interest” 
their pupils shows that they have, instinc- 
tively, the rudiments of good teaching 
approach. If the lesson does not hold the 
attention, then something must be wrong. 
So these teachers use the only way they 
know—anything to keep them quiet. 

Interest is an elusive thing. All persons 
are interested largely in that with which 
they have become familiar, by repeated 
contacts. But catching and holding the 
attention of anyone is a special art, often 
learned only the hard way, Interest is deep 


| Write Dean Hoag, 508 S. Farwell St., Eau Claire, Wis., about your teaching proble al 
al 


and belongs to the depths of character and 
the long years of cumulative experiences. 
But attention is of the moment, yet calcu- 
lated to touch the permanent interests, 
divert them to new channels. Thus, many 
a teacher may be able to command the at- 
tention of his class, but only repeated com- 
radeship, and the long months of fellow- 
studying, produce a deep interest. 


ATTENTION GETTERS 


Catching the attention usually calls for 
the use of the striking and the novel, since 
it must cut across the channels of estab- 
lished interests. Here are some of the 
devices for winning attention: dramatize 
yourself—tell personal experiences, adopt 
different roles (impressive, vivacious, seri- 
ous, sorry, etc.), use gestures, poses. These 
may be overdone, but there is not much 
danger, because we are usually far too re- 
strained and speak and move in the same 
unchanging manner. 

Use some striking new touch—change 
of voice, pace, silence, introduce a new — 
object (book, article, cartoon), have pupils 
stand to recite. Direct their gaze to difter- 
ent things—the blackboard, open book, 
study passages, your gestures, finger-drills, 
etc. Let them talk about their experiences. 
This does not mean allowing them, or any 
one child, to dominate the period, but to 
bring some of their outside affairs into the 
class talk. 


Boys AND GIRLS THE SAME 


Study their reactions to your teaching. 
If they keep coming back for more, if they 
discuss the things you wish, accomplish the 
tasks you propose, then you have not only 
caught, in the hard-fought moments of 
teaching, their week-by-week attention, but 
you have won through to their interest. 
You will receive your reward when some 
day you hear a parent say, “John just 
can’t miss your class. He says you are so 
interesting.” 

How thus to capture the continuing 
interest of boys is fundamentally not a bit 
different from how to interest girls. ‘They 
are simply people, whose interests lie in the 
full tide of their daily lives, with which 
the good teacher is familiar and in sym- 
pathy. The same age-groups have about 
the same reactions in all parts of the 
world. Their attention is caught—or bet- 
ter, won, employed, directed—by the teach- 
er who has learned how to stage-manage 
the class period. Such teachers come to 
realize that each session is a calculated 
dramatic performance which cannot de- 
pend solely on the inspiration of the mo-_ 
ment any more than a play on the stage. 
Back of it is much patient rehearsal. 

In brief, this article says: To catch at-_ 
tention, be different. To win j a 
know your children; and perfect yourself 
in the arts of group leadership. . 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


GENERAL 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Clergy to Hear of Headquarters 


‘Services to Diocese and Parish 


Services which the National Council 
offers to dioceses and parishes will be 
presented, discussed, and studied at clergy 
conferences scheduled to be held early 
this summer. The Presiding Bishop recent- 
lly suggested these conferences, and so far 
\76 have been set up, with arrangements 
for 12 still pending. 

Most of the conferences will be held in 
!May, others in June, and a smaller num- 
tber in July and August. In some instances 
tthey are combined with the regular dioc- 
eesan summer conference. For clergy only, 
tthey are scheduled for one full day. 

Selected clergy and National Council 

cofiicers, field officers, and members have 
tbeen taking a course of study in prepara- 
ttion for leading the conferences. 
_ The entire presentation of the Church’s 
program for next fall has been gathered 
into a portfolio, which will eliminate the 
handling of specific units of parish and 
diocesan helps by the individual divisions 
and departments of National Council. This 
portfolio is the basis of study for the 
conference leaders, and marks a great 
advancement in a unified presentation of 
the Church’s program. 

The result of these conferences should 
produce material for next year that will 
be a composite of the thinking of the whole 
Church. In his letter to the bishops, Pres- 
iding Bishop Tucker concluded, ‘Truly, I 
believe this is the greatest forward step 
we have taken in many years.” 


BSA 


Convention Theme Formulated 


To sustain the interest of laymen that 
has been aroused throughout the Church 
generally, to revitalize the spiritual life of 
the laity, and to provide training for lead- 
ers in the art of Christian service was the 
keynote of the annual meeting of the na- 
tional council of the Brotherhood of 5t. 
Andrew recently held at St. Martin’s 
House, Bernardsville, N. J. 

Recognizing the Churchwide interest in 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew as indi- 
cated by the recent convention of the or- 
ganization in the West Indies, the forth- 

ing Golden Jubilee in England, the 
We mene of chapters in Latin Amer- 
ica, the reactivation of Brotherhood work 
in the Philippines, and the reorganization 


of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in Japan - 


under the leadership of Paul Rusch, the 
national council realized the need for the 
setting up of a confederation of the organ- 
ization throughout the world in keeping 
with the Lambeth proposals for promoting 
unity of interest and efforts within the 
Anglican Communion. 

The national council of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew went on record that the 
organization’s national convention to be 
held in Philadelphia, September 6th to 
8th, should incorporate in its program the 
emphases and interests expressed at this 
meeting. 

The theme of the national convention 
will be “World Brotherhood in Christ,” 
and the two-day meeting will concern itself 
with the basic structure of society and the 
need for Christian brotherhood in the 
world. Among the leaders and speakers 
will be the following: 

Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Presiding Bishop ‘Tucker; 
Bishop Hart of Pennsylvania; Bishop 
Jones of West Texas; the Rev. Dr. 
Thorne Sparkman, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
the Rev. John Brett Fort, diocesan direc- 
tor of youth in the diocese of Western 
Massachusetts; the Rev. Clarence W. 
Brickman, national chaplain of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew; Dr. Clark G. 
Kuebler, president of Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis.; John G. Ramsay of the CIO, 
Columbus,.Ohio; Wallace C. Speers, vice- 
president of the McCutchen Company, 
New York City; John I. Hartman, vice- 
president of the Bearings Company of 
America, ancaster, ~Pa.; James  L- 
Houghteling of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment; and Douglas C. Turnbull, Jr., 
president of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew. 
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EVERYDAY RELIGION «i225 4. 00's iL 


Livinc Cuurcn news is gathered by a staff 
of over 100 correspondents, one in every dio- 
cese and missionary district of the Episcopal 
Church and several in foreign lands. THE 
Livinc Cuurcu is a subscriber to Religious 
News Service and is served by leading National 
news picture agencies, 


Member of the Associated Church Press. 


ARMED FORCES 


Eisenhower and Nimitz Praise 


Chaplains’ Role in War 


“A good chaplain in the army is worth 
more than his weight in gold,” said Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, addressing a 
luncheon sponsored by the General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chaplains at 
the Hotel Statler in Washington, D. C., 
April 24th. “A poor one,” he added, “de- 
feats the purpose for which we have chap- 
lains.” 

After complimenting the Commission 
for its work during the war in selecting, 
screening, and overseeing chaplains, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower expressed his convictions 
about the position of chaplains in the post- 
war army, and about the Church as a 
whole in the present critical world situa- 
tion. 

“Except through a moral regeneration 
throughout the world,” he said, “there is 
no hope for us and we are all going to dis- 
appear some day in the dust of an atomic 
explosion. 

“We should pray earnestly for the suc- 
cess of efforts for international cooperation; 
and especially for the work of the United 
Nations. We should do all we can for 
progressive disarmament. Hand in hand 
with this, we must have a mutual tolerance 
and sympathetic understanding for other 
people’s point of view. : 

“We must train our minds along lines ‘ 
implicit in the Christian religion, in order 
to attain our goals, which now lie on the 
horizon of hope. Through our Churches 
there is the opportunity for organizing our 
moral forces so as to bring them forcefully 
before the people of our nation and of the 
world.” 

Of chaplains in the post-war army, he 
said: “A chaplain must be a dynamic force. 
He is no good if he is merely negative in 
his approach. The chaplain must be a 
constructive spiritual force to teach men 
along the line of straight thinking.” 

“All of us,’ the General concluded, 
“must show what can be accomplished by 
tolerance, understanding, and the love of 
man. ... Lhe world is experiencing, as it 
has always experienced after a great war, 
an era of doubt, confusion, and fear. We 
can only travel forward with the guidance 
of eternal truth. It is the job of the chap- 
lains and their civilian counterparts to sup- 
ply that guidance today.” 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz told the 
same audience that “no corps in the navy 
suffered as high a percentage of casualties 
as the Chaplains Corps in the Japanese 


attacks on Pearl Harbor, the Philippines, © 


a! 


GENERAL 


RNS. 


GENERAL, BisHop, AND ADMIRAL: Bishop Sherrill of- Massachusetts, chairman of 
the General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, presided at a luncheon of 
the Commission at which General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower and Admiral 
of the Fleet Chester W. Nimitz spoke. Editors of the Associated Church Press were 


guests at the luncheon, 


and the naval actions around Java,” and 
that naval chaplains. had made for them- 
selves an undying record of valor. 

Pointing out that in September, 1939, 
when the navy first started its reénlist- 
ment preparedness program, there were 
only 91 naval chaplains on active duty and 
63 in reserve, Admiral Nimitz praised the 
interdenominational commission for having 
raised the corps to its greatest strength 
in’ history—2,811 men on August 1, 1945, 
or one chaplain for every 1,250 men in 
the navy. 

He outlined previously-announced plans 
for building up a strong postwar chap- 
laincy in the navy, explaining that future 
chaplains called from the reserve corps 
will have a chance to take refresher 
courses in the seminaries of their choice 
and will be given further training by the 
navy itself in its educational facilities. 

Admiral Nimitz concluded his speech 
with a few words of personal praise. “My 
own esteem for the chaplains is not so 
much based upon deeds of valor as it is ap- 
preciation for their routine accomplish- 
ments. No one will ever know how many 
young men were deferred from acts of 
desperation by ‘a heart to’heart ‘talk with 
the ‘padre.’ By his ‘patient, sympathetic 
labors with the men, day in, and day out, 
and through many a night, every chaplain 
I know contributed unmeasurably to the 
‘moral courage of our fighting men. None 
of that effort appears in the statistics. ... 


It is for that toil in the cause of God and 


country that I honor the chaplains most.” 
*- Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts, chair- 


__man of the. General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains,‘presided. 


/ 


Etsenhower Chosen for 1946 
Churchman Award 


Army Chief of Staff General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has been chosen for the 1946 
Churchman Award “for the promotion of 
goodwill and better. understanding among 
all peoples,’ Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, edi- 
tor of the Churchman, announced in New 


York, April 25th. [RNs | 
GI Church Attendance 


Army worship attendance figures in the 
Pacific indicate not only a steadfast at- 
tendance at Church services after the ces- 
sation of hostilities but in many cases a 
steady increase. This has been revealed in 
a comprehensive report on chaplains’ activ- 
ities in the Pacific now en route to Wash- 
ington. 

Compiled by Chaplain Kenneth Hay of 
General MacArthur’s chaplain section, the 
550-page record includes reports dating 
from the opening days of the war to the 
present time and facts, statistics, and 
aspects of army Church activities in 
Australia, New Guinea, Guam, Saipan, 
the Philippines, Japan, Korea, and Oki- 
nawa. 

Chaplain Hay’s report makes various 


observations on the increase in Church 
attendance among 


e armed forces. Dur- 
ing the war-there was a better church 
attendance on the fighting fronts than on 
the civilian front. The majority of the 
soldiers stationed in the Pacific area went 
to church at least once-a month. 

' A threefold increase in Church attend- 
ance after the war suggests that service- 
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men were more impressed by the fact 
that they had been saved than they were 
by the imminent dangers of a coming bat- 
tle, according to the report. In military 
hospitals a remarkable increase was noted 
in the attendance at hospital church serv- 
ices and Communions, and in the number 
of confessions. 

Another feature of this compiled report 
is the commentary on chaplains’ services 
and on their heroism in fulfilling their 
duties during the war. 


GIRLS FRIEND LS 
Triennial Council to Meet 


At Denison University June 24-30 


Over 400 girls will meet on the campus 
of Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 
for the 43d triennial national council of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society from June 24th 
to 30th. These representatives from all 
over the country will lay the groundwork 
for the activities of GFS organizations, 
which are endeavoring to make their 
groups more vital in the life of the Church 
and of the community. 

The program is scheduled as a week’s 
workshop for leaders and potential lead- 
ers. There will be groups in dramatics, 
creative activities, social thinking, singing 
and choral speaking, dancing, story telling, 
etc. Speakers and discussion leaders will 
present to the young women new avenues 
of inspiration and guidance and will show — 
them how to plan their relationship to the 
new world which is an outgrowth of the 
war. 

Each diocesan organization is expected 
to elect three delegates to the council. One 
of them will be an associate, either dioc- 
esan president or secretary; two will be 
members between 16 and 25 years of age. 
Campus accommodations for the girls will | 
be “budgetable,” according to the publicity. 


PENSION FUND 
Robert Worthington Elected 


Executive Vice-President 


The election of Robert Worthington as- 
a trustee and executive vice-president of 
the Church Pension Fund has been cal 


| 


nounced by Bishop Davis of Western New 
York, president, after the annual meeting 
of the board of trustees on April 24th. Mr. 
Worthington has been the secretary of the 
Fund and its affiliated organizations, the 
Church Life Insurance Corporation and 
the Church Properties Fire Insurance 
Corporation, since 1934. ° . 
Bishop Davis also reported the election 
of the Rev. Clarence H. Horner of Prov- 
idence, R. I, and Mr. Worthington as 
directors of the Church Life Insurance 
Corporation, and the election of Mr. 
Worthington as executive vice-president of 
this corporation. ry 
It was reported by the president of the 
Church Properties Fire Insurance Cor 
poration, Clarence G. Michalis, that t 
corporation held the insurance on oy 
3,500 churches and on many other bui 
ings connected with the Church. — 


=— GENERAL 


(OUNG PEOPLE 


1ationwide Corporate Communion 


!May 19th will mark the first annual 
gservance of a nationwide Corporate 
yommunion of all young people of the 
thurch. It is one of the major emphases 
~ the United Movement of the Church’s 
houth (UMCY) program. 

Plans are already under way in many 
urishes to secure the participation of each 
pung person. Bulletins, individual let- 
mrs, and telephone calls are being used 
» see that all are informed. Many par- 
ihes have made plans for a breakfast to 
bllow the service. In some localities sev- 
val small parishes or missions will unite 
yr this service, making plans in advance 
) provide adequate transportation. 

The National Youth Commission meet- 
ag last April recommended that those who 
sgned the Rule of Life make their annual 
ports on keeping the Rule to their rec- 
ors before this Communion Service. 


(OCIAL RELATIONS 
‘amily Week 


Family Week in Home and Church, 
jonsored by the Intercouncil Committee 
m Christian Family Life, will be observed 
rom May 5th to 12th. Church plans for 
ne week include suggestions to the family, 
ne church, and the community. 

Suggestions to the family include church 
‘ttendance as a family group, invitations 
o other families to attend services, and 
haring in community life as a social unit. 


NTERCHURCH 


thaos and Redemption 


At the fourth annual Institute for 
%reachers, to be held at the University of 
<ansas City May 7th to 10th, with a reg- 
stration of 400 clergymen of all denom- 
nations, the chief speaker and leader of 
liscussion will be Canon Bernard Iddings 
3ell, consultant to the Bishop of Chicago 
yn education and lecturer in the Seabury- 
Nestern Theological Seminary. 

Others sharing in the program will be 
he Rey. Arnold Nash of McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago; the 
tev. Dr. James W. Clarke of St. Louis, 
Vlo., (Presbyterian) ; Dr. C. T. Craig of 
Yberlin College (Congregationalist) ; Dr. 
1. J. Shafer (Dutch Reformed) just back 
rom a Federal Council mission to Japan; 
nd two laymen: J. G. Ramsay of Colum- 
us, Ohio, and W. W. Townley of Kansas 
Nity, both expert in community aspects of 
eligious activity. 

Dr. Bell’s four lectures, each to be fol- 
owed by discussion, will be on “Preaching 


0 a World Chaotic,” and will deal sev- 


rally with “World Chaos,” “American 
Yhaos,” “Church Chaos,” and “Christiani- 
- as Redemptive Adventure.” He will 
lso preach to a city-wide mass meeting 

> evening of May 8th on “Morals and 
- the Second Presbyterian Church, 


<ansas City, Mo. - 
0 


%, 


\ ' . HEN Baron von Hiigel once 
remarked that the heart and 
center of Christianity as a living 
religion was the belief in and the wor- 
ship of “Jesus Christ, God and man, 
body and soul” present in the Eucharist, 
he brought together in one sentence, as 
so frequently he did, a number of 
the elemental facts of our religion. For 
to say God and man” is to say “In- 
carnate Lord”; to say “body and soul” 
is to say “totality of human nature, 
with its material ‘embodiedness’”; and 
to link these with Christian Eucharistic 
worship is to put in another way what 
Paul Elmer More said when he de- 
clared that “The Incarnation and the 
Eucharist are Christianity.” 

There is something more to be said, 
however. Lo the Liturgical Movement 
of-our day, later in time than the 
writing of von Hitgel and evidently 
unknown to Mr. More, we owe a new 
realization of the Eucharist as the 
characteristic action of the Body of 
Christ. It is the Divine Action of the 
mystical Body. And this is the reason 
that the Eucharist is so much’the heart 
and center of Christianity. For if to 
be a Christian means to be a member of 
the Body of which Christ is Head, it 
also means to be a partaker in the 
Eucharistic life and an assistant at the 
offering of the Holy Sacrifice. 

We have seen that the Church is not 
an accidental or adventitious element 
in Christianity; it is essential, for it is 
Christ in His social humanity. Like- 
wise, the Eucharist —both as Sacrifice 
and-as Communion, Presence and Power 
—jis no incidental element in the Body 
of Christ; it is the Body of Christ being 
itself as it is and as it must be. This is 
the explanation of the Church’s in- 
sistence, as by instinct, that every 
Christian must assist at the Eucharist 
every Lord’s Day; this is why the 
Church, as by instinct, has called avoid- 
able absence from that Oblation a 
“mortal sin.’ For a member of the 
Body to put himself off from the life 
of the Body and its sacrificial action, is 
to put himself in the way of death. For 
a Christian, “to live is Christ”; to be 
cut off, by his own willing or wilful 

. act, from Christ’s life-im sacrament and 
his offering in sacrifice is to be dead or 
dying. 
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Scriptures for Latin America 


Joint production of Spanish and Portu- 


guese Scriptures for use in South Amer-. 
ica is being planned by the American Bible ~ 


Society and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Dr. Eric M. North, general 
secretary of the American group, reported 


EVERYDAY RELIGION =; 


Our Lord as Redeemer 
[X. “In the Breaking of the Bread’ 
By the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger 


‘The Catechism has the right order of 
things when it puts first that the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was. or- 
dained “for the continual remembrance 
of the sacrifice” of Christ, and there- 
after that its benefits are “the strength- 
ening and refreshing of our souls by the 
Body and Blood of .Christ.” Christ 
offered His life in sacrifice to God: that 
is the meaning of Calvary. The Church 
which is Christ’s Body lives in sacrifice 
to God, offering itself and the world 
to Him: that is the meaning of its work 
and worship. The Eucharist is the 
pleading of and the sharing in that 
Sacrifice of Christ, extended in the 
Body and therein made available for 
all men: that is the meaning of our 
“bounden duty and service’ as we are 
taught in the Catechism. 

The Eucharist, so understood, fits 
amazingly into the scheme of life. It 
consecrates material things, for it em- 
ploys bread and wine. It lifts all life to 
God’s service, for bread and wine be- 
come the vehicle for the divine Reality. 
It brings Christ, who is God-Man, into 
our midst in sacramental, tangible re- 
ality. It provides a center for our ador- 
ation, for God in His sacred humanity 
is here to be worshiped on His altar- 
throne. It is the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, for by His power the sacrament 
is effected and the offering is made. 
Hence it is Trinitarian, being the ador- 
ation of the Father, through the sacri- 
fice of the Son, in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

And through it all, it is the continua- 
tion of the Incarnation in another mode. 
As God was in Christ, so God-in-Christ 
is with us at the altar, to offer Himself 
and to offer us with Him (for He is 
one with us). And we offer Him and 
ourselves with Him to the Father (for 
we are one with Christ). Since it is 
within the setting of the Church’s life 
—and made possible by that fact —it 
is a wonderful union of Incarnate God, 
the Body of Christ, and the Christian, 
all of which are made one in the 
Eucharistic Memorial of the Passion of 
Christ. 

Here certainly, then, is the heart 
and center of Christianity as a living 


religion. Here, in fact, is Christianity, 


realized as completely as it can be re- 
alized “until He comes.” 


at New York on his return from a two 
months’ trip to Latin America. 


During his visit, Dr. North attended the 


first continent-wide conference of secreta- 


ries of Bible Society work, which was held 
_at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The conference. 


was attended by Dr. John R. Temple, 
secretary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society of London, and by Bible Society 


secretaries from all Latin America. [RNs] 


NEW ZEALAND 


Revision of the Maori Bible 


FOREIGN 


where desirable. 
resolved to 


acteristic Maori idiom 

The conference members 
send a member to London to see about the 
technical matters involved in having the 


CHINA 


Changes in St. John’s University 


By the Rev. Montcomery H. THRooP 


Because there are no more Maori Bibles London press take over the planned revi- 
a a nh en eee itae » sion. oh . . en 
available, by reason of the Se He S10 The resignation of Dr. P. C. Nyi as| 
type set up in England from which they acting president of St. John’s University,| 


have been hitherto printed has been broken 
up, it has become necessary to provide for 
a new printing with a revised text. A 


Shanghai, has been regretfully accepted by’ 
the board of directors. A well-known 
surgeon, he was eager to return to the: 


WORLD COUNCIL 


conference was held at Wellington, New 
Zealand, from March 5th to March 14th, 
attended by six representatives of the 
Church of England, four from the Pres- 
byterian Church, and two from the Meth- 
odist Church. Ten of these representatives 
are members of the Maori race. 

This was the first time that 
of the Maori race have taken a prominent 


members 


Secretary Visits Paris and London 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, has left from Geneva, Switzer- 
land, for Paris to confer with Russian 
Orthodox Church leaders on relations be- 
tween Eastern Orthodox Churches and 
the international ‘Church body. 


practice of his profession. Also, the finan- 
cial difficulties, inevitable in running a 
large institution in a country where the 
currency is nearly valueless, seemed over- 
whelming. 

In his place Edward Sintuh Tyau, M.D., 
Dr. P.H., was elected to act until the right. 
man can be found to fill the position per- 


manently. Dr. Tyau has consented to lend: 
his name, which is highly respected, in 
order that the process of registering St. 
John’s University with the national gov- 
ernment may proceed; but he has done so 
on condition that the actual management 


After his Paris visit, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft 
will go to London for a meeting of the 
British Council of Churches at which he 
will stress the importance of promoting 
interest in world Church coéperative ef- 


part in the translation of the Scriptures 
into their own language. The delegates 
represented most of the variations in 
Maori dialect throughout New Zealand. 

The committee seeks to produce the 


most perfect edition of the Maori Bible 
within the capacity of its members, by the 
removal .of all typographical errors, by 
the clearing up of the obscure passages in 
the text, and by casting the same in char- 


forts. In addition, he will attend the inter- 
national meeting of representatives of 
Bible societies May 6th to 9th at which 
plans will be considered for an interna- 
tional council of Bible societies. [RNS | 


KNS 


BisHops oF THE CHUNG Hua SHENG Kuno Hur: Members of the House of 


Bishops of the Holy Catholic Church in China recently 


met in Shanghai for the 


first full meeting of the group since 1941 [L.C., March 24th and Bishi 


of the university affairs be taken over by 
Prof. Ellis N. Tucker, a brother of the 
Presiding Bishop. 

It is not an easy task that has been aid | 
upon his shoulders. The senior professors, 
many of them doctors of philosophy from 
American universities, are receiving salaries 
lower than the wages paid the gardeners | 
and janitors. All the faculty are grossly 
underpaid. And this makes, of course, for. 
dissatisfaction. So, unless substantial assist- 
ance is received immediately from the 
American Church, the tuition rates will. 
have to be doubled or trebled to balance 
the budget, and this, in turn, will not 
please the students and their parents with 
the ensuing possibility of a strike and 
obloquy. 

For the first time since 1940, matricula- 
tion exercises were held in the university 
on April 10th. All classes in all the difter- 
ent schools, the whole body of graduate, 
medical, theological, engineering, agricul- 
tural, and arts and science students took 
part in the ceremony. The acting president, 
Dr. Tyau, was formally introduced to the 
students and was greeted with hearty ap- 
plause. Professor Tucker made an address 
urging the codperation of all in advancing 
the institution towards a fuller and deeper 
intellectual, social; and _ spiritual life. 
Thereafter more than 2,000 students 
signed their names pledging loyalty to their 
alma mater and obedience to her discipline. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Orthodox Church Receives 
Congratulations From Russia 


Patriarch Alexei of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church has sent a telegram to the 
Czechoslovakian Orthodox Church ex- 
pressing “satisfaction” over the recent 
transfer of the Czechoslovakian Church to 
the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarch- 
ate. He announced that Archbishop Eleu- 
therius, who was recently nominated 
Patriarchal Exarch of the Russian Church 
in Czechoslovakia, will shortly arrive in 
Prague. [RNs] 


The Living Cc hurch 


Events Behind the Hitler Plot 


By the Rev. John Wilson Haynes 


HE opposition of many of the old- 

school generals of the German army 

to Hitler and the radical program of 
‘ational Socialism is a well-known fact. 
was openly displayed in February, 1938, 
hen Hitler found an excusable reason to 
ist Field Marshall Werner von Blom- 
*rg from office and seize for himself the 
sition of supreme commander. 
By a gradual infiltration of Nazi gen- 
‘als and other high-ranking officers into 
ie staff of the new German army, to- 
ther with the dismissal of men _ like 
lomberg and Fritsch, Hitler believed he 
ad succeeded in breaking down the op- 
sition arrayed against him in the only 
‘ganization capable of seizing the reins 
government. By 1939, when the German 
-mored divisions were ordered into Pol- 
id, Hitler was certain that the rank and 
e of the German army had been com- 
etely converted to his program of ag- 
-andizement and conquest. 
It was precisely at this moment—at a 
me when the German army was surging 
-ross Poland with the bewildering speed 

a Blitzkrieg—that the German gen- 

-als decided to take matters into their 
wn hands. General von Brauchitsch, in 
zreement with other generals, ordered 
visions of armored cars to surround 
erlin while Hitler was in the city. The 
ttsch was called off when generals like 
‘uderian turned tail at the last moment 
id refused to codperate. 
The attempt to seize Hitler was post- 
med and was not made again until 
‘ovember and December of 1941, after 
1e initial defeat of the German armies 
>fore the gates of Moscow. At that time 
jeld Marshall von Brauchitsch and other 


, Wide W orld. 
| Beaveurrsc: The 1941 plan went 
haywire when he was dismissed. 


generals of the army made more careful 
preparations. They fixed the exact date of 
the putsch for the latter half of December. 
Plans again went haywire with the unex- 
pected dismissal of Brauchitsch on the 12th 
of December, and the other generals who 
were in on the plot refused to carry out 
the plan in violation of their oath of obedi- 
ence to their Sea commander and 


chief. 


‘THREE REVOLUTIONARY GROUPS 


Although the attempt to overthrow 
Hitler was at first a purely military move- 
ment, as it almost necessarily had to be, 
yet in actuality there were three revolu- 
tionary groups which had formed within 
the country. The first group was com- 
posed of this group of generals and other 
high-ranking army officers whose aim was 
limited to the simple program of doing 
away with Hitler and the other leaders of 
National Socialism. 

The second group was a left-wing, revo- 
lutionary organization stemming from 
the trade-unionist and socialist parties 
with Wilhelm Leuschner, the former Min- 


‘ister of the Interior in Hessen, as its 


organizer and guiding spirit. His closest 
collaborators were men like City-councilor 
Schwamb of Darmstadt, the trade-union- 
ist, Dr. Maas, and Herr von Harnack, the 
former president of the government of 
Halle-Merseburg. Gradually this organ- 
ization spread from Berlin to other cen- 
ters in Germany, and underground “cells” 
were created in the Ruhr, the Rhineland, 
and in cities like Munich and Frankfurt on 
the Main where Naske, the former Ger- 
man war-minister, was a leader. 

The third group was formed from the 
German middle-class element, with Goer- 


European. 
GOERDELER ON TRIAL: One of the 20,000 who did not escape Nazi vengeance, he 


represented the middle-class group. 


deler as its leader, and was linked through 
Colonel General von Beck with the mili- 
tarists who had been dismissed from office 
as well as with some who were still on 
active duty. 

Of these three groups there was only 
one that had any well-developed program 
for Germany or had any contact with the 
German masses, the Leuschner group. 
This underground organization had de- 
veloped a social, economic, and political 
program which adhered closely to the 
ideals of the Weimar Republic, and, by 
reason of its trade-unionist character, had 
roots among the German workers. The 
opposition group led by the German gen- 
erals, and the Goerdeler group, had no 
such program, and the majority of their 
membership came from the upper class and 
from German noble families. 


RELIGIOUS SUPPORT 


In 1942, after it was certain that the 
military opposition was not ready to take 
immediate action, these three underground 
groups were united into one organization 
called the “Kraiser Kreis,’ holding meet- 
ings at regular intervals in a castle be- 
longing to Count Moltke at Kraisa in 
Silesia. By this time, leaders of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches had 
joined the movement, the bishops of both 
Churches having agreed to publish pastoral 
letters against Hitler, and a truly repre- 
sentative Kreis. (‘ ‘circle’ ) was formed with 
men from all popes parties within the 
country. 

The Socialists were represented by Dr. 
Haubach, Dr. Milierendorff, Professor 
Reichwein, Dr. Leber, and Dé, Gleissner, 
all young active leaders within the party. 
The Protestants were represented by 


Oberconsistororialrat Dr. Gerstenmeier,* 
Pastor Bonhoeffer, and Bishop Wurm ot 
Wiirtemberg. The leading Roman Catho- 
lic was a Jesuit, Fr. Dell. The leaders 
among the ‘nobility were Counts Moltke, 
Stauffenberg, and York-Wartenburg, who 
had the support of almost all the members 
of the Silesian aristocracy 

As a result of the meetings of these men 
in the castle at Kraisa a complete social, 
economic, and political program for Ger- 
many was worked out. Even though the 
Leuschner group had already established a 
program of its own along trade-unionist 
lines, the Kraiser Kreis was able to de- 
velop a broad platform acceptable to all 
three groupsy This unanimity of thought 
prepared the ground for united action, and 
built a program which would warrant an- 


other attempt to rid the country of Hitler 
‘and his party. 


One of the primary tasks of the Kraiser 
Kreis was to determine the correct psy- 
chological moment for overt action. To 
this end the Jesuit Fathers made an esti- 
mate of the state of morale among the 
German people in 1942, only to discover 
that a revolutionary situation existed in 
but two cities, namely Munich and Vienna. 
The remainder of the country was still 
solidly behind Hitler. The Kraiser Kreis 
then decided that a putsch against Hitler 
was impossible until such time as the Ger- 
man masses could be persuaded to give 
their support to the revolution. The date 
of the new attempt on Hitler’s life was 
moved up to April, 1943. 

The Kraiser Kreis knew that the psy- 
chological moment for the putsch was a 
matter of supreme importance. Even after 
the new date had been determined, men 
like Emil Henk and Alfred Weber (men 
who miraculously escaped the Gestapo 


*Eugen Gerstenmeier, recently appointed as 
relief director for the Evangelical Church of Ger- 


many. 


when the putsch was tried and failed) met 
with Mierendorff at Oberstdorf and 
agreed that the Kreis must be persuaded to 
delay all plans for overt action. The ques- 
tion that confronted them was this: 
Should the putsch take place after the 
victorious invasion of the allied powers 
had made it crystal clear to the German 
people that Germany had lost the war, or 


RNS. 
GERSTENMEIER: Protestant leader in 
the anti-Nazi “Kraiser Kreis.” 


should they proceed with the putsch on 
schedule and take the chance of making 
Hitler a martyr in the eyes of the majority 
of Germans? 

The Allies did not help to give a ready 
answer to this question by announcing a 
definite date for the invasion of the con- 
tinent or declaring their attitude towards 
a defeated Germany, and the able propa- 


The source material for this article 
was gathered by the author and two 
other civilian members of the Morale 
Division of the United State Strategic 
Bombing Survey during the spring and 
summer of last year. As we arrived in 
Germany, opportunity was afforded us 
to visit some of our prewar German 
friends and acquaintances. It was dur- 
ing our conversations with these people 
that small fragments of information 
were dropped relative to the activity of 
the German underground during the 
war years. Our interest was aroused in 
this intriguingly dramatic story, and we 
immediately set about to trace down 
and interview all those people who 
‘were known by our friends as active 
leaders of the underground in the area 
of south Germany in which we were 
working. é 

The task was not easy for many rea- 
sons. Until such time as it was definite- 
ly evident that most of the Nazis were 
behind barbed wire and in no position 
to retaliate our major difficulty cen- 
| tered in the general reluctance on the 
| part of most Germans to divulge vital 


Author’s Note 


underground is yet to be learned; in 


information to the Allies which might 
endanger their lives and those of their 
families and friends. 

Upon gaining the confidence of cer- 
tain men we were gradually able to 
elicit information from others, to check 
one story against the other, until we 
had pieced together a fairly compre- 
hensive picture of the whole under- 
ground movement. Members of the 
underground who escaped the Gestapo: 
professors in the universities of Heidel- 
berg, Erlangen, and Munich; Church 
leaders in Munich and Niirnberg; 
students active in the student uprising 
in Munich; members of the German 
nobility living-in Bavaria—these men, 
whose names must still remain in our 
confidence, constitute the source of the 
information contained in this article. 

The complete story of the German 


writing this rather sketchy outline of 
its general history and activity the 
author has tried to limit himself to the 
material which has been authenticated 
by two or more of the people inter- 
viewed. Joun W. Hayngs. 


ganda of Herr Goebbels had succeeded i 
convincing most Germans of the destruc 
tive intentions of the allied powers onc 
Germany threw up the white flag of sur 
render. Some leaders of the Kraiser Krei. 
were convinced of the wisdom of im 
mediate action; others felt that a totalh 
hopeless military situation had to develo, 
before a. putsch could accomplish its ulti 
mate objectives. 

After the meeting at Oberstdorf, Coun 
Moltke was delegated to explain the sit. 
uation to the German generals, anc 
General Mierendorff was delegated t 
convince Leuschner of the wisdom of de 
layed action. In January and February o: 
1943 heated discussions took place in th 
castle at Kraisa with Beck and Goerdele: 
arguing for immediate action and Moltke 
opposing it. 

Meanwhile the Kraiser Kreis continuec 
to improve its internal organization. Po. 
litical leaders for the new Germany were 
chosen. Among other appointments it wa: 
decided that Dr. Haubach should becom 
Minister of Information, Professor Reich. 
wein, Minister of Culture, and Mieren. 
dorff, Secretary of State. Even the leader: 
for various provinces were selected: Nosk« 
in Frankfurt, Spiess in the Ruhr, Henk 
and later Koenig, for southwest Germany 
An independent government for Austriz 
was planned with Gleissner, a formet 
mayor of Vienna, Seitz, Renner, anc 
Schuschnigg (who were in concentratior 
camps at the time) as the leaders. 


Peace Errort 


In the summer of 1943 the situatior 
became desperate. Leuschner, out of fea: 
that the Gestapo would discover the plo 
and murder all the leaders of the con: 
spiracy, insisted upon immediate action. 
plan, born of desperation, was finalh 
agreed upon—an attempt to secure a sepa, 
rate peace with Russia. The former Ger 
man ambassador to Russia, Count Schu 
lenburg, agreed to negotiate directly wit 
Stalin provided he could be taken secretl 
through the Russian lines. He was con 
vinced that his proposed mission would b: 
successful. Negotiations were then initi 
ated with General von Kluge to arrang 
the matter, but he found the plan to b 
outside the realm of possibility and di 
carded it. Another plan to have Hitle 
murdered by a high police officer in M 
nich was attempted and failed. 

The situation for the members of th 
Kraiser Kreis grew increasingly dangero 
as more and more people were initiate 
into the secrets of the organization. Th 
defeat at Stalingrad had passed with onl 
a small uprising among the students o 
the German universities, resulting in th 
heroic death of Professor Probst and th 
students Scholl and Schmorell in Munic: 
and the arrest and deportation of man 
others. The defeats in Africa and Ital 
had passed unused. 

The one event which would offer th 
Kraiser Kreis the great psychological m 
ment for action still didn’t come—the 
vasion of the continent by the Allies. Aw 
ing this predictable event, the undergrour 
organization had tried to safeguard i 
from surprise attacks from the Gest: 
approaching some of its leaders, includ 
Herr Himmler, and by spreading its 
tacles of influence ‘right up to Hi 


. 


front door-step. By late fall of that year 
Hitler’s own state ministers, like Popitz, 
were members of the conspiracy. 

In June, 1944, the Allied invasion of the 
continent finally began. With great haste 
the Kraiser Kreis set the date for action, 
the last ten days of July, and placed all 
the technical arrangements for the murder 
of Hitler in the hands of General Zeitler, 
who had been*won over to the putsch by 
Count Berthold Stauffenberg. 

Then something wholly unexpected 
happened. Contrary to all previous agree- 
ments, certain members of the Kraiser 
Kreis started negotiations with the illegal 


Communist Party, and with M. P. 
Schwenke in particular. At their first 
meeting the Communists insisted upon 


learning the names of the other chief con- 
spirators, especially those in the military, 
and Leber and Reichwein gave them the 
name of Count Stauffenberg. When the 
second scheduled meeting took place, 
Reichwein and three other members of 
the central Kreis committee were arrested, 
and Leber was arrested the following 
morning. Among the three leaders of the 
Communist Party was a Gestapo spy! 


Tue Putscu TuHat FaAILep 


This happened on or about the 12th of 
July. Dr. Haubach immediately informed 
Stauffenberg’s adjutant of what had hap- 
pened. The Kraiser Kreis was forced to 
act with the utmost haste. It was'a matter 
of life and death. 

The actual story of the briefcase bomb 
that was carried by Stauffenberg into 
Hitler’s underground shelter, the opening 
of that briefcase by one of Hitler’s aides, 
the resulting explosion, the capture of 
Stauffenberg at the airport—all this is 
known to everyone. What is not known is 
why the putsch failed. 

One reason was obviously the lack of 
time to develop a fool-proof plan for the 
murder of Hitler. A contributing factor 
was certainly the dishonesty of such men 
as Himmler, who were playing ball on 
both sides of the fence and were only 
interested in securing more _ personal 
power. One of the main reasons, however, 
for its failure was the inability of the Ger- 
man underground to develop its organiza- 
tion in such a way as to keep its members 
informed of both the names and the activi- 
ties of the other members in the group. 
To do that under the eyes of the Gestapo 
would endanger the lives of everyone. 

By necessity, a German underground 
had to be a “chain” organization with 
every member, except for the leaders of 
the group, linked only to one or two other 
members. Since Count Stauffenberg was 
taken prisoner at the airport and never 
reached the next person in the underground 
“chain,” all the conspirators in the Kraiser 
Kreis sat in their homes and places of 
business awaiting orders which were never 
forthcoming. They were visited instead 
by members of the Gestapo. 


REPRISALS 


_ The failure of the putsch resulted in 
widespread arrests. Lists of the Kraiser 
Kreis members were found by the Gestapo 
in the hands of careless men like Goerde- 


ler and some of the generals. Practically. 
all of them, together with their families, 
were arrested and eventually executed. As 


ISHOP' EK. S: Woods tells the 
story of a Korean Christian who 
came into the study of a mission- 

ary one day and said: “I’ve been mem- 
orizing some verses in the Bible and 
thought I’d come and recite them to 
you.” 

The missionary listened while the 
convert repeated, in Korean, without a 
single mistake, the entire Sermon on 
the Mount. Feeling some practical 
advice might be helpful, the missionary 
said: “You have a marvellous mem- 
ory to be able to repeat this long pas- 
without a mistake. However, if 
you simply memorize it, it will do you 
no good. You must practice it.” ; 

Smiling, the Korean Christian re- 
plied, ““That’s the way I learned it.” 
“Somewhat astonished, the Missionary 
asked what he meant and the Korean 


sage 


The Jesus-Doctrine-Doing-People 


By the Rev. H. Ross Greer 


said: “I’m only a stupid man and when 
I tried to memorize it, the verses 
wouldn’t stick. So I hit upon this plan. 
I memorized one verse and then went 
out and practiced that verse on my 
neighbors until I had it. Then I took 
the next verse and repeated the process, 
and the experience has been such a 
blessed one that I am determined to 
learn the entire Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew that way.” And he did. 

Theory and practice must go hand 
in hand. “The Jesus-Doctrine-Doing- 
People” is the title said to have been 
bestowed on Christian missionaries by 
Koreans who had seen their tireless 
zeal. 

“The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.” Our religion is not 
one simply of ideas; we have a Leader 
who is a Person, Christ the Lord. 


the Bishop of Chichester has indicated in 
his recent article reprinted in THE Livine 
CnHurcH, the number may run as high as 
20,000. 

On January 22, 1945, at least 400 were 
executed; on January 23, 1945, 65, among 
them Haubach, Moltke, and Schwamb. 
On January 24th, 28 more were killed. 
In March, others were murdered includ- 
ing von Harnack. Thousands. sacrificed 


Wide World. 
the sur- 


BisHop Wurm: One of 
vivors of the great purge. 


their lives. Most of the political leaders 
of the new Germany, together with most 
of the aristocracy and many of the Church 
leaders of the nation, were liquidated. 
Some whose fate is known are as fol- 
lows: executed September 10, 1944, Karl 
Goerdeler, mayor of Leipzig until 1937 
and ex-commissioner of price control; 
Wilhelm Leuschner, former president of 
the German trade unions; Herr von 
Hasselt, leader in the German workers’ 


party; Wirmer, a leading Catholic lawyer 


who was slated to become minister of law; 


Lejeune-Jung, head of a textile syndicate 
and slated to become minister of econom- 
ics; Herr von Trott zu Solz, adviser in 
the Foreign Office and son of the former 
Prussian minister of culture; Herr von 
Helldorff, police chief in Berlin; Dr. Fritz 
Elsas, mayor of Berlin. Executed in Octo- 
ber were a number of ministers in Hitler’s 
government, Dr. Edward Hamm, Dr. 
Popitz, State Secretary Planck, and State 
President Dr. Bolz of Stuttgart. 

Others known to have been executed 
were Professor Reichwein, Dr. Leber, Dr. 
Klaus Bonhoeffer, Professor Schleicher. 
Among the army ofhcers who were shot 
were Dr. Werner. von Haeften, the son of 
the political representative of General 
Ludendorf in 1918 and also the son-in-law 
of one of Hitler’s ministers, Curtius. Pas- 
tor Dietrich Bonhoeffer was executed at 
Flossenburg and Dr. Lilje was imprisoned. 

Some men, like State Secretary Zarden, 
committed suicide. Many were imprisoned, 
their ultimate fate unknown: men like 
Dr. Perels of the Confessional Church, 
Reichsminister Gossler, the president of 
Upper-Silesia, Dr. Lukaschek, Reichsmin- 
ister Dr. Fehr (Minister of Agriculture), 
Police Director Dr. Hahn, Professors von 
Dietze, Ritter, and Lampe. Endless num- 
bers of men in the former Weimar politi- 
cal parties were arrested. In Leipzig the 
men who were connected with Goerdeler 
were arrested, among their number Dr. 
Nieden, one of the German authorities on 
electrical power. A former ambassador to 
Great Britain was arrested, Albrecht 
Bernstorff; so was the wife of Ambassador 
Solf. The list is endless. 

As Bishop Bell has rightly said, “They 
are all gone. But their witness remains. 
It is on the survivors of that opposition, of 
which that witness is evidence, in all parts 
of Germany, and on all others both inside 
and outside the Church who are inspired ° 
by liberal and humanitarian ideals and by a 
true love of their country, together with 


-likesminded men of other countries, that 


the spiritual rebirth of Germany and the 
recovery of Europe depend.” 

© 1946 by Morehouse-Gorham Co., Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Hitler Plot 


amazing stories of the war — the epic of the German 

underground and the plot against Hitler. THE Livinc 
Cuurcu, by arrangement with the American Christendom, 
had the privilege of portraying one important, aspect of this 
story in the article entitled “The Background of the Hitler 
Plot,” by Bishop Bell of Chichester, published in our issue 
of February 3, 1946. The reading of that article brought 
forth further information from one of our readers, the Rev. 
John Wilson Haynes, who had first-hand knowledge of an- 
other aspect of the story. His contribution is published in this 
issue, in the article entitled “Events Behind the Hitler Plot.” 

Fr. Haynes was in Germany during the spring and 
summer of 1945 as a civilian member of the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey. While there, he and two of his colleagues 
in the Strategic Bombing Survey became interested in the 
history of the German underground and interviewed various 
leaders of the plot against Hitler, who had escaped the purge 
of the Gestapo. They also collected numerous documents 
relating to the activity of the underground and lists of the 
underground leaders who were put to death. Eventually, 
they were able to piece together a fairly complete history of 
the unsuccessful putsch, as well as the abortive uprising in 
Munich which was reported in our newspapers during the 
war. This is the story that Fr. ne now tells for the first 
time. 

Political censorship in this Ghaeey has now been removed 
for some months; nevertheless, for some unknown reason, the 
epic of German underground resistance has not yet been told. 
When it is fully known it will form a fascinating chapter in 
the story of World War II and will be a living testimonial 
to the survival of human decency and the determination of 
men and women to ‘resist to the death the monstrous evil of 
’ Nazi tyranny. 

Alexander B. Maley, a former lieutenant commander in 
Naval Intelligence, who went into Germany with the Seventh | 
Army on a special intelligence mission, writes of this plot i in 
the F ebruary 27th issue of Human Events: 

“For some strange reason the epic of German liberal 
resistance has been suppressed. Its heroisms. have not been 
told; its sacrifices remain unsung. We have been led to believe 
that, almost without exception, the German nation concurred 
in the crimes of its leaders. No evidence to the contrary has 
even been allowed to come from the Nuremberg trials, a 
_ serious psychological error since nothing would impress the. 
_ German people more than to know the stories of their country- 
ae who sacrificed so much for them. 

“To withhold any part of.this untold saga can only injure 
who are denied the truth. For without za Pe 


ITTLE by little there is coming to light one of the most 


- partial excuse. The balancing of all these factors is a task for 


that the springs of Germany’ s redemption lie within Germa 


they failed in the immediate objectives of their plot, their. 
activities undoubtedly helped to hasten the downfall of Hitler — 
and the end of the war. ' 
complete history of the unsuccessful putsch, as well as the 
A certain official reticence on this subject seems to have 
been exercised by the American government, which must have _ 
access to a large part of the information. No doubt the reason — 
for this policy is the understandable fear that overemphasis — 
on the “good Germans” will lead to a revulsion of popular — 
sentiment against the severity of American occupation policy. 
It should, of course, be clearly understood that the opposition 
to Hitler and Naziism could not claim the support of all the 
military, labor, and middle-class groups; and that even among 
the Christian leadership there was -considerable support for 
the National Socialist program, although perhaps not for its 
most horrible features. 


UT it seems to us that the time has come when it is pos- 

sible to take a more objective view of the actual state of 
affairs in Hitler’s Germany. Such a view is required for an 
intelligent understanding of historical forces and of human 
nature itself. Propagandistic efforts to suppress or play up any 
part of the story may be understandable, but they are not 
justifiable public policy in a democracy. For, over the long 
run, intelligent political decisions can be made only on the 
basis of all the relevant facts. 

It is already evident that in spite of Naziism’s total control _ 
of the government, the press, the radio, and every other agency 
of public life, there was a minority of Germans utterly dedi- 
cated to the restoration of democracy. The assassination of © 
Hitler was not the only, nor even the primary, objective of © 
this minority ; the objective was the return of freedom, decency, — 
and national and international responsibility. Not all those — 
involved in the Kraiser Kreis were actuated by these high © 
motives. The fact that the Kreis was doubtful of the Popular 4 
support it could muster indicates that the German “man in 1 
the street’’ was by no means anxious to be rescued from Nazi- — 
ism — although his ignorance and indoctrination provide a _ 


skilled historians. ' 
Yet, enough information is on hand to provide assurance 2% 


herself. The task of the victors is not merely to repress € 
thing German, but rather to provide conditions in whic 
Christian and democratic forces in and of Germany can 
and exercise political control. Let us not look to the 
guished refugees nor to the Commun: ists nor mies all 
ae) iteuteaes unre missionaries | fr nd t 
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glad to have the instruction. Sometimes in sermons the matter 
of pre-marital conferences is mentioned and explained, and 
public instruction on marital responsibilities is given, as re- 
jquired by Section 1 of the same canon. 

But we have yet to hear a sermon preached on another 
umportant canonical provision: the one requiring persons con- 
templating divorce to talk the matter over with the priest. 
(Canon 17, Section 1: “If one party to a marriage so grievous- 
ly offend the other that the security of [sic] permanence of 
‘the home is imperiled it shall be the duty of the offended party 
ito lay the matter before a Minister of the Church; and it 
shall be the duty of such Minister to labor that the parties may 
ibe reconciled.”) ‘The proposed marriage canon improves this 
"provision by extending the duty to both parties and expressly 
rmentioning the fact that it should precede “legal action.” 

It seems to us that laypeople should be reminded from 
ttime to time that among the very few obligations laid on them 
tby the canons of the Church stands this one. If a Churchman 
cor Churchwoman is beginning to think of separation or 
cdivorce, he should know that he has canonical steps to take 
tbefore seeking relief in the civil courts. If the priest goes to 
eeither party without being asked and inquires about the mat- 
tter, he is not intruding upon a private concern of husband 
sand wife but carrying out his duty of effectuating the canons 
cof the Church. 

One point perhaps needs emphasis. The “Minister of the 
“Church” mentioned in the canon is not necessarily the parish 
priest, nor any priest connected with the parish. As in the 
imvitation to Confession on page 88, “some other Minister’ 
rmay be chosen by the parties, for any reason that seems good 
tto them. But the parish priest does have the right and duty 
tto know whether the step is being taken. 

Reconciliation of the two parties would not invariably be 
ceffected if this canon were observed. But we believe that if 
(Churchpeople more thoroughly understood their canonical 
(obligation, many marriages that now seem headed for disaster 
ccould be preserved to the lasting joy and spiritual benefit of 
(husband and wife. 


.Emergency Food Collection 


N Emergency Food Collection is scheduled to begin May 
12th, covering every community in the nation, in an 
seffort to roll back the tide of starvation which threatens 
[Europe and Asia. It is estimated that one-quarter of the 
:people of the world are in imminent danger of dying for lack 
sof food. UNRRA, our government and the governments of 
many other countries, private relief organizations, and individ- 
‘uals are working together to solve the hunger problem; but 
‘the problem is of such magnitude that it is quite possible that 
more people will die of starvation and diseases related to mal- 


nutrition this year than were killed by military action during 


‘the war. 
The government’s plans to cut domestic use of wheat and 


] 


‘imcrease overseas wheat exports are generally approved, we | 


‘believe, by the American people. Indeed, the public is gen- 
‘erally ahead of the government in so far as it is aware of the 
‘actual conditions. In Europe, children are dying, men are too 
/weak to work. In America, wheat is standing in warehouses, 
‘but the government is behind in its relief shipments. The 


Christian conscience of America demands relief now, without . 


| pussy-footing, politics, or propaganda, even if it requires a 
measure of sacrifice at home. 

. Original estimates that 346,000 tons would be needed per 
|e ¥ ve 


MEMORIES 
IGHT?’S folds of black 


Hide the scars of the wounded earth, 
But its darkness cannot blot out 
‘The memories of the day, 
Of what transpired before its coming 
‘The memories know their way 
Too well along the worn paths 
Of the mind; 
Along the road of dimmed griefs 
Memory treads with heavy foot, 
Striking a responsive chord 
At every step upon the heart strings. 
Oh, how long will the chords vibrate? 


Through familiar paths 

Phantoms file in procession, 

Through the dusty road of grief, 

The hard, short way of bitterness, 

To a path where flowers 

Grow in profuse blossoms, 

To the place that visions of love haunt. 


There a little child walks in memory ; 
She stretches forth a small hand, 

Her soft lips part in speech, 

“T will show you the way.” 

Her hand clasps another, 

And the two walk with firm steps 
Down the flower-stern way. 

And a voice from above 

Breaks the silence: 


“And a little child shall lead them.” 
DELANA HEwITT. 


month have been revised upward by UNRRA to 700,000-tons 
in April, and equal tonnages in May and June. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has said, ““There simply is not enough 
wheat in existence” to give UNRRA the needed amount. 
What answer will the American people make from their 
abundance of varied foods? 

We hope that the clergy and Churchpeople will, individ- 
ually and in public and community organizations, give strong 
support to all the agencies playing a part in the Emergency 
Food Collection and other international relief activities. It is 
these that are laying the real basis of world unity and world 
community; and, political considerations quite aside, the 
Christian can make but one response to the cry of need that 
goes up all over the world. God grant that the response be 
not too little and too late! 


One or Livy’s Arizona operatives sends him the following 


from the Phoenix Cathedral Bulletin: a 

“Immediately after this service, Bishop Kinsolving is to 
be flown to Phoenix to participate in the eleven o’clock service at 
Trinity Cathedral. 

“He is risen! He is risen indeed! Alleluia!” 

Livy says he likes flying too. 


Two Centuries as Parish and Cathedral 


PWNRINITY Cathedral in Newark is 
celebrati its 200th anniversary 


throughout this month in the same 


forward-looking spirit ‘that has been a 


major factor in its steady march from a 


pre-Revolutionary mission in a colonial 
hamlet to the ecclesiastical center of the 
sixth largest diocese in America. Pride in 


its history through two centuries is being 
an inspiration to future 
tor an 


drawn upon as 
service, rather than as an 
orey of maudlin reminiscence. As planned 
by Dean Arthur C. Lichtenberger and ap- 
proved by Bishop Washburn of Newark, 
the celebration does not ignore that history 
but seeks to emphasize those elements of 
Trinity’s past and tradition which have 
createst value as guides to its third century 
in the service of a Living God. 


excuse 


PLANS FOR REMODELING 


Typical of the enthusiasm with which 
Trinity’s future is viewed, the bicenten- 
nial celebration has been made the occasion 
for first public announcement of plans to 
develop the cathedral interior in line with 
more uniform architectural beauty and 
increased usefulness as the setting for 
diocesan ecclesiastical functions, In gen- 
eral, a modified form of the ancient Doric 
Order will be employed throughout, the 
desired effect being similar to the interiors 
of St. Paul’s Church and Old St. John’s 
Chapel, both in New York City and both 
built in the early 1800’s, as was the present 
main structure of Trinity Cathedral. 

Only the tower of the mission built in 
the 1740’s remains today; the present 
building and steeple date from 1809, with 
changes and additions throughout the last 
century as need arose. It has been recog- 
nized for some time that the present chan- 
cel is too small for proper service and a 
major purpose of the proposed develop- 
ment is to afford adequate seating space 


By Robert C. Bush 


Newark Evening News Staff Correspondent 
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THE Proposep INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


for clergy and choir when the cathedral is 
used for important episcopal functions. 
This is to be accomplished by extending 
the rear wall of the sanctuary and con- 
structing transepts at each side. Movable 
choir stalls will permit utilization of the 
entire chancel area for large clergical 
gatherings; the choir will be seated in an 
auxiliary loft above the left transept on 
such occasions. 

Both transepts will contain sacristies and 
that on the right also will contain a small 
chapel. Facilities for visiting clergy will 


Handy & Boesser. 
Tue BisHops aNp CLercy or Trinity CATHEDRAL: Left to right, Bishop Wash- 
burn of Newark, Dean Arthur C. Lichtenberger, Bishop Ludlow, Suffragan, and 
Canon Leon Laylor. 


be provided in the basement area. The 
present galleries, extending about two- 
thirds the length of the nave, will be car- 
ried forward to the transepts and support- 
ed by pillars joined in lofty arcades, merg- 
ing into an elliptical ceiling. A row of 
boxed pews at the rear of the nave will be 
removed to provide a more gracious en- 
trance area. The entire development plan 
is based on a desire to harmonize the 
interior with the prevailing architecture of 
the era in which the present church was 
erected; and, at the same time, to prepare 
Trinity for its wider service as a cathedral 
church. 


THE PresipInc BisHop To PREACH 
As CELEBRATION BEGINS 


The Presiding Bishop is launching the 
bicentennial celebration in a sermon at a 
parish corporate Communion this Sunday. 
His presence will direct attention, by con- 
trast, to one of the major trials borne by 
Trinity and other Anglican churches before 
the Revolution, through failure of Eng- 
land to send a single bishop across the 
Atlantic. Trinity’s first rector, the Rev. 
Isaac Browne, repeatedly urged such a 
step and, in 1768, wrote to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts (by which body he had been as-_ 
signed as a missionary): “I humbly beg 
leave to offer my poor opinion, viz., that 
these difficulties, and many more I could 
name, never will be removed nor the 
churches in this part of the world ever 
flourish without an American episcopate.” 

A vesper service on May Sth will be 
devoted to a program by the choir under 


The Living Churaa 


the direction of Albert L. Faux, director 
since 1913. 

The celebration will be continued at 
Morning Prayer,on May 12th, when 
Bishop Ludlow, Suffragan of Newark, 
will preach. His sermon will mark the first 
of several occasions designed to under- 
score ‘Trinity’s cathedral status, which 
began in 1917 with its informal designation 
by the late Bishop Lines. That semi-official 
status was continued until, in 1944, the 
colonial mission chartered by King George 
II of England formally became the cathe- 
dral of the diocese of Newark. 


TRINITY IN THE COMMUNITY’s LIFE 


Trinity’s vital role in the development 
of Newark, from a small farming settle- 
ment in the 1700’s to its present promi- 
nence as a great industrial city of close to 
half a million population, will afford the 
text for the May 12th vesper service. The 
Rev. Lloyd Foster, minister of Old First 
Church in Newark, will speak, represent- 
ing the pioneer religious group in the 
section. Old First Church had ruled the 
community for 80 years before Trinity was 
founded, and the early Anglicans would 
have found the going very difficult, had not 
a joint committee of the two congregations 
agreed in 1742 on a half-acre plot at the 
north end of the Training Ground as a 
free site for Trinity. For the next 60 
years, the two churches shared the entire 
religious burden in Newark, which today 
is served by more than 300 places of wor- 
ship. 

At this service the Trinity choir will 
sing the liturgical music, and a program 
of early American and 18th century Eu- 
ropean music, as well as some modern com- 
positions, will be given by the Griffith 
Music Foundation Chorus, which is made 
up of people from many racial and national 
groups. The occasion will serve to em- 
phasize the degree to which music of many 
traditions has risen from Trinity’s chancel 
since earliest times. 

In 1828, for instance, the first Roman 
Catholic settlers in Newark were granted 
use of Trinity for an oratorio by the choirs 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and St. Peter’s 
Church (both of New York City) to raise 


funds for the first Roman church in New- 


‘ark. Later, a struggling Greek Orthodox 


congregation was permitted to hold serv- 
ices in Trinity and, more recently, special 
vesper services have included a program of 
Jewish liturgical music by cantor and 
quartet and a concert of spirituals by a 


- Colored Baptist choir. 
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DIOCESAN AND PerisH LIFE 


On Monday evening, May 13th, the an- 
nual diocesan convention will be addressed 
by Bishop Washburn in his cathedral. His 
attachment to Trinity and pride in its 
tradition of service is illustrated by his 
reference to it as “a mother of churches in 
far more than a sentimental sense,” point- 
ing out that long before the Revolution 
it was “a center of missionary activity.” 
The record shows that Trinity’s clergy 
and laity have participated in founding at 
least 12 new parishes, including seven in 
Newark itself and one each in Jersey City, 


“Paterson, Orange, Belleville, and Har- 
_ rison. 


Most of Trinity’s first two centuries 
were spent as a parish church and that 


May 5, 1946 ‘pees 


phase of its history will be commemorated 
at a special parish anniversary service, in 
conjunction with Morning Prayer on May 
19th.. Two men will share the pulpit: 
former Dean -Arthur Dumper, whose 
quarter-century of service spanned Trini- 
ty’s transition from church to cathedral, 
and Dean Lichtenberger, who is now in 
charge as Trinity faces its ate century. 

Vespers on May 19th will close the an- 
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Science, Philosophy, Religion 


FaItH AND Reason. By Nels F. S. Ferré. 


New York: Harper and Bros., 1946. 

$2.50. 

This book deals, with admirable thor- 
oughness, with the relationship between 
science, philosophy, and _ religion. The 
author, who is coming to be regarded as 
one of America’s outstanding thinkers 
about religion, actually does know the 


present state of scientific investigations and 
is aware, too, of the earnest self-criticism 
by scientists of the sufficiency of their own 
method. He also knows modern philosophy 
and is able to present shrewdly both its 
positive contributions to thought and also 
some of its peculiar limitations. 

Mr. Ferré is not writing tor popular 
consumption. This book is for those who 
are used to thinking in abstract terms 
rather than in terms of specific examples. 
There is nothing in it beyond the reach of 
any reasonably educated man, but for 
some persons it might be pretty tough 
going. 

Extended argument about his position is 
out of place in.this paper. I cannot refrain, 
however, from remarking that when he 
says that “Philosophy is inclusive, objec- 
tive; religious interpretation inclusive, co- 
herent, subjective,’ he is, in my humble 
opinion, overestimating the objectivity of 
the one and exaggerating the subjectivity 
of the other. He comes dangerously near 
to reducing religion to mere feeling. I 
hardly feel that Mr. Ferré actually makes 
that mid-Victorian mistake; but that is 
what he says. The analysis is a bit too sim- 
ple at that point to be quite true. 

One can but thank the author for an 
earnest and thoughtful book on the im- 
portant interrelationship between the three 
great fields of thought as well as for many 
illuminating lines of consideration which 
his analysis starts in the reader’s own 
mind. BerNARD IppINcs BELL. 


Blueprint for Living 


Tue Cunistian Partern: By Hugh 
Stevenson Tigner. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. Pp. 80. $1.50. 


Mr. Hugh Tigner, a Congregational 
minister and author of several current re- 
ligious works, has given us a_ sprightly 
account of a pattern for Christian living. 
Taking as his starting point the definition 
of Christianity as a God- centered pattern 


VINNEDGE, 


niversary- celebration in the most appro- 
priate setting—a congregation of children, 
assembled for the annual diocesan presen- 


tation of their Bishop's Offering. In the 
historic old church, on ground hallowed 
by prayer through two centuries, Bishop 


Washburn will outline for the representa- 
tives of tomorrow’s communicants the 
great tradition offered them in ‘Trinity’s 
past. 


PH.D., EDITOR 


of faith and action in terms of five words 
—worship, thanksgiving, humility, service 
(or sacrifice), and love—he follows with 
seven chapters expounding the many im- 
plications such elements have in practical 
application for serious-minded Christians. 


After a rather thorough criticism of 
“vague, undefined Christianity,’ he sets 


forth in understandable terms a positive 
apologetic which is both sound and well- 
written. Fortunately, Mr. Vigner shows 
a deeper appreciation of historic Christian- 
ity than is common among many Protest- 
ant writers. “In the Christ, and also in the 
prophets, and in the Scriptures, and in the 
lives of the saints and apostles and mar- 
tyrs, and in the experience of the Church 
down through the ages, we have a clear 
and sufficient indication of the nature and 
character of the one, real, true, eternal, 
and most high God.” 

The book is a lively presentation of 
Christianity in untechnical terms and is 
written in a conversational manner without 
pretense of a formal literary style. Per- 
sonally, I dislike some of the slang phrases 
used to get some of his ideas across, but 
they are successful. From the Catholic 
point of view, Mr. Tigner fails to under- 
stand the true significance and place of the 
Incarnation and of Sacraments in historic 
Christianity. Sacraments are not symbols, 
but the means by which men receive grace 
from God to work His will. Left to our- 
selves without more than Christ as an ex- 
ample, we are in a very poor position to 
work the spiritual transformation of our- 
selves that is necessary to bring the world 
into the pattern of the Kingdom of God. 

One other criticism: surely the author 
did not mean to say, “ime is the space 
in which we live and move and have our 
being” (p. 65).' Kenneru R. Terry. 


In Brief 


ReyecteD oF Men. By Herman Hoek- 
sema. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. 136. 
$1.50. 


The professor of dogmatics and New 
Testament exegesis in the Protestant Re- 
formed Theological Seminary, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has produced a series of 
nine medicacions on the rejection of our 
Lord by those whom He came to save. 
Professor Hoeksema’s emphasis is upon 
the often repeated statement that “mere 
men” always reject Christ. The book is 
interesting but elementary. R.J.S. 


Books for 


Lay Readers 


The Promises 
of Christ 


By Frank E. Wilson 


This collection of twenty- 
one sermons contains mes- 
sages which are simple and 
which deal with the practical 
aspects of the Christian life. 
They are brightened by illus- 
trative stories and flashes of 
humor. $2.00 


Guide for 
Lay Readers 


This manual tells the lay 
reader how to conduct the 
services of the Church prop- 
erly, what he may and may 
not do, what equipment he 
needs, how to use his voice, 
how and where to get the 
proper training. The booklet 
suggests some volumes of ser- 
mons suitable for reading and 
sources of additional prayers. 

50 cents 


Building the 
King’s Highway 
By Frank Dean Gifford 


Here are thirty-two ser- 


mons, many with arresting 
titles: “The Only Day I 
Have,’ “Why the Episcopal 


Church?” “The Chemistry of 
the Spirit.” The author, an ex- 
perienced rector, has chosen 
his material with discrimina- 
tion. $2.00 


Traveling the 
King’s Highway 
By Frank Dean Gifford 
A companion volume to the 


above book, this one contains 
thirty-one sermons, all of them 
homey and dc 0-0 dis- 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
. Way Retires After 44 Years 


The Rev. Dr. William Way, rector of 
Grace Church, Charleston, S. C., sub- 
mitted his resignation effective July 15th 
to the wardens and vestrymen of the 
church on April 23d. At a meeting of the 
vestry a resolution was unanimously 
adopted requesting Dr. Way to withdraw 
his resignation, but he declined to do so. 

In his letter of resignation, Dr. Way 
said that it was his intention to retire as 
rector of Grace Church on December 18, 
1944, but that World War II prevented 
his doing so. On May Ist of this year, Dr. 
Way will have completed his 44th year 
as rector of the parish. Dr. Way, a native 
of Asheville, N. C., became rector of 
Grace Church in 1902. 

Dr. Way has served a number of times 
as a deputy to General Convention. As a 
trustee of the General Theological Semi- 
nary he was among the first to suggest a 
Theological Sunday, on which an offering 
was to be made annually in all churches 
for theological education. 

The Every Member Canvass was in- 
troduced in 1910 in Grace Church, nine 
years before the system was adopted by 
the Church generally. Dr. Way was also 
among the first to advocate the purchase 
of Kanuga Lake, near Hendersonville, 
N. C., as a conference center. 

At the present time Dr. Way is presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Historical 
Society, a member of the South Carolina 
Historical Commission, and president of 
the New England Society of Charleston. 
Having served as a chaplain of the Na- 
tional Guard, he is now a member of the 
governor’s staff with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 

‘The University of South Carolina con- 
ferred the degree of doctor of divinity on 
Dr. Way in 1922. He was also elected to a 
professorship at the university, but de- 
clined. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


| Council Site Changed 


The 69th council of the diocese of West 
Virginia will meet in Clarksburg at Christ 


| Church, instead of at the Church of the 


Good Shepherd, Parkersburg. The council 
will be held on May.7th and 8th. 


1 | wee YORK” 


dry and evaporated milk, 


Chase, chancellor of New York University 
and a member of the vestry of Trinity 
Parish, will be toastmaster and the Rev. 
Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, rector of Trinity 
Parish, will be host. 


Six Orthodox Bishops Send 
Bishop Manning Easter Greetings 


Bishop Manning of New York received 
Easter greetings from six bishops of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church this year. These 
came from Archbishop Athenagoras of the 
Greek archdiocese of North and South 
America; Metropolitan Theophilos, Arch- 
bishop of the Russian Orthodox Church of 
North America; Bishop Nicholai of Ochri- 
da and Zicha in Serbia; Bishop Dionisije 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church in the 
United States; Bishop Iriney of Dalmatia; 
and Bishop Bohdan of the Ukrainian Or- 
thodox Church in North America. 


WASHINGTON 
Cathedral Relief Program 


Depots for the collection of clothing, 
tinned foods, and money for the purchase 
of additional foodstuffs to be shipped to 
Europe were set up at Washington Cathe- 
dral, Washington, D. C., on April 28th. 
Announcement of the cathedral collection 
plan was made by Canon George J. 
Cleaveland, chairman of the Washington 
Cathedral Relief Committee. ~ 
_Full coéperation with the committee’s 
plans has been assured by members of the 


cathedral staff, who have already launched _ 


a drive to collect the amount necessary to 
purchase a heifer. Between $125 and $145 
will be needed to purchase and ship the 
animal. All studies of the grievous Eu- 
ropean food situation are agreed that in 
addition to meeting the immediate needs 
of the starving peoples, means must be 
provided for the establishment and build- 
ing up of nonexistent or depleted stocks. 


In the collection of foodstuffs, the cathe- — 
dral committee will place special emphasis 


on obtaining foods for infants and young * 


children. Canned fruits and fruit juices, 
cereals, and — 
prepared vegetables fall into this category. — 
A special plea is also being made for 
children’s clothing, but the committee 
emphetnee the need for these donations 
o be clean and wearable. 

In announcing plans for Sllecconesae 
the cathedral, Canon Cleaveland said that 
the committee will gladly 

Saray for ane 


and 
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Cathedral, according to George Wharton 
Pepper, chairman of the building fund 
campaign committee, and Dean Suter. 

The shrine will occupy the west aisle 
of the south transept and will be known as 
the Patriots’ Transept. The chapel will be 
ornamented by military decorations, such 
as the insignia of famous Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps units. 

Books of Remembrance will contain the 
names of all the dead for whom the com- 
memoration is proposed. Details of indi- 
vidual war service of the living, submitted 
iby all who so desire, will also be recorded 
sand enshrined within the Patriots’ Tran- 
: sept. 

“The Patriots’ Transept will thus honor 
'both the living and the dead,’ Mr. Pep- 
jper explained. “Erected on the highest 
‘ground in the nation’s capital, it will be for 
ithe soldier whom we know what the tomb 
sat Arlington National Cemetery is for the 
ssoldier who to us is unknown.” [RNs] 


(CHICAGO 


(Catholic Club to Hear Story 
‘Of English Shrine 


The Shrine of Our Lady at Walsing- 

}ham, England, will be discussed by two 
sspeakers at the meeting of the Catholic 
(Club of Chicago, May 22d. The Rev. Leo 
]1K. Patterson of Indiana Harbor, Ind., will 
ttell the history of the famous medieval 
¢shrine, which has become once again a 
iplace of pilgrimage. Bishop Nicholai of the 
{Serbian Orthodox Church will tell of the 
¢spiritual significance of the shrine as a 
yplace of grace and healing, and as a point 
eof unity between the Anglican and Ortho- 
«dox Communions. Many Orthodox, in- 
«cluding priests and bishops, have sent 
¢gifts to Walsingham, and an Orthodox 
«chapel is maintained in connection with the 
. Anglican church there. 
-\ The meeting will be held in St. Timo- 
ithy’s Church, Chicago. Beginning with 
«dinner at 6 o'clock, it will end with Bene- 
«diction of the Blessed Sacrament and a 
ssermon by the Rev. William M. Hay on 
tthe rosary as a method of prayer. 


ARKANSAS 


!Negro Mission Anniversary 


_ The Rev. J. Henry King, founder and 
i rector of Christ Church Mission and par- 
«ochial school for Negroes at Forrest City, 
iis celebrating the 25th anniversary of his 
«coming to the diocese of Arkansas and the 
‘founding of the mission on May 5th. 
‘Bishop Mitchell of Arkansas is the cele- 
| brant at the Holy Communion and will be 
: assisted by Fr. King and the Rev. Charles 
\M. Johnson, of Holy Trinity Church, 
| Nashville, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE. 
Social Work President Elected 


_ Miss Agnes Grabau, executive secretary 
? the Tennessee Church Mission of Help, 


was elected president of the Tennessee 


va _ Available for 
| «4 the first time 


ADVANCE “so 
THROUGH at a new price 
STORM 


The Complete Set 


A HISTORY OF THE 
EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


“By any test, this is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, achieve- 
ments of historical scholarship in the life of the Christian Church. 
No other has essayed to hold the entire drama of Christianity-in-the- 
world under review and set forth its annals and their meaning with 
comparable scope and power.’”—Henry Pitney Van Dusen 


Vol. I The First Five Centuries Vol. V The Great Century: The 


Vol. II The Thousand Years of Un-° prraadee (Seas Sbeaeest dr 


certainty 
Vol. VI The Great Cent : North 
Vol. III Three Centuries of Advance . Afaed aa ree, ra 4 


Vol.IV The Great Century: Europe Vol. VII Advance Through Storm: 
and the United States with concluding generalizations 


$22.50 the Set © $4.00 the Volume @ At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS ¢ 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 


ST. HILDA GUILD, Inc. SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS VESTMENTS 
147 Baz Street NEW YORK CHURCH HANGINGS 
Conferences with tab Paar’ to the adorn- ALTAR LINENS 
ment o urches. 
Old Embroidery Transferred z CASSOCKS 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Choir Vestments in All Styles 
Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 

Church Vestment Makers 
1837 over One Hundred Years 1946 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Who will pray for the repose of your soul? 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


is composed of communicants of the Anglican Church 
pledged to pray for the repose of the souls of departed 
poo rr and for all the Faithful Departed and to 
promote the celebration of Requiem Masses with proper 
ceremonial and vestments. 

For further information, address the Superior General 


THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D-D. 
2013 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CASSOCKS 


For Clergy and Choir 
Surplices-Clerical Clothing-Hang- 
ings - Materials - Ornaments, etc. 

Catalog Free. 


HEADQUARTERS 


or sb CA a: THE C. E. WARD CO. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 
Vestmeats : Hangings ° Steles 4 
Embroideries, Ete. a e 


NEW CATALOG on Request 
CHURCH SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT CO. 


NATIONA HURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO 
ig ae ‘a Complete Stock of Church and Church School Supplies 
2036 East 22nd Street. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 
821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


The Feast of 


Po 3.) 


Book of Common 
Probably if some of our modern effi- 
eiency experts, so-called, were to be 


called upon to rate the status of Our 
Lord's original disciples, they would 
class St.. Philip and St. James down in 
Grade D. This world has a way of 
wanting to play around with only the 
front-rank boys, letting slip through its 
heart and fingers too many times great 
souls who are the salt of the earth but 
who are so humble, so self-effacing, 
whose lives are laid in such limited 
spheres that they are passed by com- 
pletely by those who are undiscerning 
in spiritual values. 

Of St. James the Less we know little 
except that he was the son of that 
Mary, the wife of Cleophas, who stood 
by the Cross and who was also the 
sister of the Blessed Virgin Mary (St. 
John 19:25). There has been no partic- 
ular reason for remembering him joint- 
ly with St. Philip, but we do know 
that he was a martyr, and that always 
gets under our skin. He died for us 
and those whom we love. 

Of St. Philip more is told us in Holy 
Seripture. He is mentioned four or five 
times. We really wish you would get 
in the habit of not letting dust accumu- 
late on your Bible, and it will help to- 
ward this good habit if you will reach 
for your Bible now and look up the 
references about St. Philip, not forget- 
ting the one in the Acts of the Apostles. 
He died a martyr, too. The red of the 
vestments and the altar hangings be- 
gins now to take-on a sober, solemn 
meaning, doesn’t it? They no longer 
seem just “pretty.”’ They represent blood. 
Blood is not pretty. Blood means life. 
Life is always precious, and St. Philip 
and St. James got no more fun out of 
laying down their lives than you would. 
But they did it for Christ’s sake and 
for ours. Isn’t it helpful to have those 


SS. Philip and James 


Prayer — May First 


glorious Saints of old recollected for 
us by our Church and our Prayer Book? 

We started out by commenting on 
how personnel experts would rate these 
lesser Saints. Who cares a rap about 
their ratings or the world’s ratings 
of God’s own Saints and Noblemen? 
So far as we are concerned, St. Philip 
and St. James the Less were very great 
Christian characters. Jesus thought 
enough of them to want them with Him, 
and He depended upon them to become 
the original “cell” units from which 
other “cells” of believers would spring. 
As for us, we are so humbly grateful 
that Our Blessed Lord Jesus even per- 
mits us, with all our unworthiness, to 
belong to His Holy Catholic Church, 
that blessed Holy Fellowship or Family, 
even permits us to come crawling in 
penitence through the Sacrament of 
Penance, to be more nearly fit to meet 
Him and to receive Him in our bodies 
and souls in Holy Communion, that, 
well, we are quite speechless, and that 
for us is something, we can assure you. 

But we, like St. Philip and St. James, 
want to make our particular ‘cell’ or 
unit of Christian influence to be fruit- 
ful, that nothing Christian may shrivel 
or die because of us. Won’t you, our 
friends, start thinking and acting with 
desperate earnestness along the lines 
of seeing to it that we all, like those 
two Saints, keep the light of Jesus’ 
Gospel burning brightly wherever we 
go and whatever we do? Nothing less 
should be our offering. 

Oh, what a joy and a power the 
Episcopal Church could become if 
She emulated even the lesser of the 
Saints! God bless them richly as they 
worship Him before His Holy Throne 
in Heaven, where we pray, some thou- 
sands of years to come, we may be per- 
mitted to join them. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian 
Horace L. Varian, Jr. 


31 South Frederick Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Everything for the Church 


Did you ever know that. we are fortunate in having as a part of our establishment 
a real factory with mechanical equipment and machine-shop mechanics? This 
enables us to manufacture, make repairs, or do any sort of mechanical work 
which may crop up in any church. Use this service when you need it. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the ae surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For informa- 


tion and rates, write 


Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Studios of 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 


71-79 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Church Eurnis 


.. IN CARVED WOOD AND 
” MARBLE:BRASS :SILVE 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


-RGEISSLER ING.’ 


NICHOLAS WAGNER 
STAINED GLASS STUDIOS 
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Conference of Social Work at its meeting 
in Nashville, April 8th to 10th, She will 
hold this ofice for the coming year and 
will lead in planning the state conference 
in Tennessee of 1947, 

Miss Grabau, who has supervised the 
work of CMH in Tennessee for 22 years, 
has been chairman of the Memphis chapter 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers and has represented it at the 
national conference. She is also active in 


| the Association of Church Social Workers, 


is a member of the National Board of 


| Church Mission of Help, and has given 
| seminars in case work at summer conter- 
| ences at Sewanee. 


WEST MISSOURI 


| Injured Rector Burns Mortgage 


Five days after he was hospitalized with 
a broken kneecap suffered in an automo- 
bile accident, the Rev. Charles R. Tyner, 
rector of St. George’s Church, Kansas 
City, was wheeled into the church by two 
attendants from St. Luke’s Hospital to 
participate in the burning of a $63,000 
mortgage on the parish property. 

The ceremony took place on Palm Sun- 


| day in the chancel, where Fr. Tyner ig- 


nited the 21-year-old mortgage with a 


| ceremonial taper. The ashes of the burning 


papers were caught in a bowl of water. 
Immediately after the ceremony, Fr. 
Tyner returned to the hospital by ambu- 
lance. The sermon was preached by Chap- 
lain Richard L. Harbour, USNR, who 
was visiting his home parish while on 
terminal leave. 


DALLAS 


Community Good Friday Service 


At St. Peter’s Church in McKinney, 
Texas, where 70 communicants are listed, 
more than 300 people were present at the 
three hour service on Good Friday. The 
devotion at this church was scheduled for 
the community. 

Seven local ministers were invited to 
give the seven addresses, while the rector, 
the Rev. William J. H. Petter, conducted 
the service according to a printed form of- 
service regularly in use and adhering to 
the Prayer Book and Hymnal. 


VIRGINIA 


Radio Codrdination 


The executive committee of the Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches has announced — 
the appointment of the Rev. Frederick J.- 
Warnecke as chairman of the Council’s. 
new department of religious radio. 


Mr. Warnecke, rector of St. Mark’s- 


| Church in Richmond, will attempt to co- 


ordinate all religious radio programs _ 
throughout the state. When necessary, he 
will supervise and arrange the programs. 


The Council is planning a survey of. 
current religious programs in the state and _ 
the adoption of ‘a regular policy to be ap- _ 
plied to them in codperation with progran 
directors of stations. : Exus]F 


CHURCH MEMORIALS 
Founded 1896 

245 BROADWAY __ PATERSON, N.J. 

STAINED GLASS — METAL — WOOD 


228 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Inquiries Respectfully Invited 
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COMING EVENTS 


May 

Li =i Convocation of Eastern Oregon, Pendleton, 
Oreg. 

1-6. Convention of Colorado, Denver; Kansas, 
Topeka. 

Convention of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
Washington, Washington, D. C. 

Li-7. Convention of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

: Convention of Albany, Albany, N. Y.; 
Easton, Ocean City, Md.; New Jersey, 

Trenten; Quincy, Quincy, II]. ; 

-"-8, Convention of Central New York, Utica; 

Georgia, Savannah; New Hampshire, 
Nashua; North Carolina, Raleigh; Vet 
mont, Manchester Center; Evangelical 
Fellowship Conference, Louisville, Ky. 

-9, Convention of Scuth Florida, St. Petersburg. 

,. Convention of Atlanta, Macon, Ga.; Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston. 

4. Conyention of Bethlehem, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Montana, Helena; New York, New York; 
Newark, Newark, N. J.; South Carolina, 
Orangeburg; Southern Virginia, Williams- 
burg, Va.; Western North Carolina, 
Waynesville, N. C. 

14-15. Convention of Delaware, Claymont; Iowa, 
Mason City; Kentucky, Paducah; Lexing- 
ton, Lexington, Ky.; Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, Staunton, Va. 

14-16. ACU conference, Los Angeles. 
15. Convention of East Carolina, Wilmington, 


N. C.; Eau Claire, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
Maine, Portland; Virginia, Richmond; 
Western Massachusetts, Worcester; ACU 


conference, San Francisco. 

115-16. Convention of Southern Ohio, 
Springfield, Champaign, II. 

rat Convention of Connecticut, Hartford; Erie, 
Bradford, Pa.; Harrisburg, Williamsport, 
Pa.; Long Island, Garden City, N.- Y.; 
Rhode Island, Providence; West Missouri, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 

21-22. Joint Commissicn on Rural Work, Kansas 

City, Mo.; Convention of Minnesota, Du- 

luth. 

. National Conference on 

tion, Chicago. 

127-28. Convention of Western New York, Buffalo. 


Cincinnati ; 


Religious Educa- 


t wig Connick's fervent 
l wish that the craftsmen who 
utere associated with him for many 
years should continue his cork. 


777e 9° forward in the high ideals 
get forth by the man we be- 


lieve fo be the greatest modern 
master of color and light. 


Ghe Charles J. Connick Flssociates 
Designers and KLorkers in Stained Glass 
nine Rarcourt Street, Boston . 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete line of workbooks and other 
Church School and parish supplies, as well as 
religious books of all publishers, and we give you 
Prompt service. Write us your needs. 


* CHURCH BOOK SHOP 


GRACE H. OSBORN 
83 McAllister St., San Francisco, Cal. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS > 


| When requesting a change of address, please 
| enclose old as well as new address. Changes. 
{ must be received at least two weeks before they 
| become effective. ion 
When renewing a subscription, please return 
“our memorandum bill showing your name and 
| complete address. If the renewal-is for a gift 
subscription, please return our memorandum | 
ill showing your name and address as well as 
the name and address of the recipient of the gift. 
i THE LIVING CHURCH 
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DEATHS 


Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
and let light perpetual shine upon them. 


John Marshall Chew, Priest 


The Rev. John Marshall Chew, S.T.D., 
the only rector the Church of the Good 
Shepherd had had in its nearly 55 years 
of existence, died on April 11th in New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Dr. Chew was born in Houston, Texas, 
on May 17, 1862. He was graduated from 
Columbia University and General Theo 
logical Seminary. Bishop Potter ordained 
him to the diaconate in 1886, and to the 
priesthood in 1887. For a time Dr. Chew 
at two New York City 
churches, Holy Trinity and the Ascension. 

He had been rector of Trinity Church, 
Fishkill, N. Y., for nearly a year and had 
engaged in missionary work in Dutchess 
County, when he was called to become 
rector of the new church in Newburgh. 
The Church of the Good Shepherd was 
an outgrowth of a chapel established by 
St. George’s Church in 1871. 

In 1905 Dr. Chew was made chairman 
of the council of the archdeaconry of the 
Hudson, a position he held for more than 
a quarter century. In 1930, Columbia 
presented him the University Medal of 
Honor for Service, of which he was the 
first recipient. During that decade he was 
made dean of the convocation of the Epis- 
copal Church of Orange, Ulster, and 
Sullivan counties. In 1942 he was given 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology by Columbia University. 

Bishop Gilbert, Suffragan of New York, 
conducted the funeral service at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd on April 
15th. Interment was at St. George’s Cem- 
etery. 


acted as assistant 


__ Edgar Jones, Priest 


The Rev. Dr. Edgar Jones, former rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church in Beaufort, 
N. C., died of a heart attack on April 
10th, after an illness of several months. 

Dr. Jones was born in Newfoundland 
and came to the United States in his early 
twenties. He received his Bachelor of 
Divinity degree at Boston University, and 
his Ph.D. at the University of Denver in 
Colorado. He was ordained to the dia- 
conate in 1905, and to the priesthood the 
next year by Bishop Mann. 

_ Dr. Jones’ first church was St. Thomas’ 
Church in St. John, Newfoundland, where 


| he was rector for seven years. He then 
became dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Cin- | 
cinnati, where he remained for three years.. 


For the next five years he was rector of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Oakmont, Pa., and for 
ten years he was rector of Christ Church, 
Plymouth, Mass. From Christ Church 
Dr. Jones went to Beaufort. 

The funeral was held in St. 
Church on April 11th, and interment was 
in the burial grounds behind St. Paul’s. 
Surviving are his wife; three sons, Stew- 


art Jones of the Army Air Corps, Norman_ 


Jones, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Mal- 


colm Jones of Grand Rapids, Mich.; a. 


daughter, Barbara; a sister, Mrs. Thomas 


Paul’s: 


Two Books for the Church 


School Library 


Following 
Christ 


Fifty-two Studies for Home 


and School 
By Sibyl Harton 


In this book fifteen virtues 
are considered as they are re- 
vealed in the fullness of their 
perfection by Jesus Christ, then 
as each is exemplified in the life 
of a saint, and finally as they 
must be reproduced in ourselves 
as Christians. For group study 
or for individual reading as a 
sequel to juvenile lessons. 


$2.20 


Members 


of Christ 


By Spencer H. Elliott 


Older students and teachers 
will find in this book a lucid 
and simple explanation of the 
faith of an Episcopalian. Con- 
tents: At the Font, What to 
Believe, Learning to Pray, 


What to Pray For, Right and’ 


Wrong, How to Repent, Sacra- 
mental Power, The Ideal of the 
Church. 


The book is recommended in. 


the Foreword by Derwyn T. 
Owen, Primate of All Canada, 
who writes, “It:is a most read- 
able work, full of stories illus- 
trating religious truth, easy to 


read, and replete with instruc- 
tions.” | 


$1.40 
Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 East 41st Street. New York 17, N. Y. 


Gould THis BE your House 7 


Now that the war’s over and a lot 
more civilian goods are on the mar- 
ket, it’s a big temptation to spend 
just about all you make, and not put 
anything aside. 

But to fall for that temptation is 
plenty dangerous. It’s like trying to 
live in the house above—a house that 
might come tumbling down about 
your ears at the first little blow of 
hard luck. 

Right now the best possible way to 
keep your finances in sound shape is 
to save regularly—by buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 


These Bonds are exactly like War 
Bonds. Millions of Americans have 
found them the safest, easiest, surest 
way to save. The U. S. A. protects 
every dollar you invest—and Uncle 
Sam gives you his personal guarantee 
that, in just ten years, you'll get four 
dollars back for every three you put in! 

If you stick with the Payroll Savings 
Plan, you'll not only guard against 
rainy days, you'll also be storing up 
money for the really important things 
—like sending your children to col- 
lege, travelling, or buying a home. 
Keep on buying U. S. Savings Bonds! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of 


Treasury Department and Advertising Council 


— Burial Office. 


— 


DEATHS 


Gard; and two brothers, John and Stew- | 
art. 


Clarence S. Wood, Priest 
The Rev. Clarence S$. Wood, D.D., a 


retired priest of the diocese of New Jersey, | 
died in Elizabeth, N. J., on April Sthal 
after a brief illness. | 

Funeral services were held on April | 
8th in St. Luke’s Church, Roselle, by | 
Bishop Banyard, the Rev. E. Lyttleton | 
Hubard, the Rev. Howard F. Klein, the . 
Rev. Edwin L. Ballinger, and the Rev. | 
John D. Mears. 

Dr. Wood was born in Atlanta, Ga., on | 
September 25, 1868. He was educated in | 
the University of the South, Sewanee, and — 
was later graduated from the University’s | 
Theological School. In 1935 he received | 
the D.D. degree from his alma mater. 

After his ordination in 1899 he became — 
curate and later rector of Trinity Church, — 
Columbus, Ga. He also served as curate — 
of Trinity Church, New York City. In 
1904 he became rector of St. Luke’s | 
Church, Roselle, which he served for 39 | 
years. Dr. Wood was rector emeritus of 
St. Luke’s from the time of his retirement 
in January, 1943. 

Dr. Wood is survived by his wife, 
Mabel Chears Wood, a daughter, Mrs. 
Charles F. Jones, and two sisters, Dea- 
coness Katherine Wood and Mrs. Joseph 
Cundell of Atlanta. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Hunting 


Mary Grace Hunting, widow of the late : 
Bishop Hunting, who was consecrated 
third Missionary Bishop of Nevada in 
1914, died in Washington, D. C., on Jan- 
uary 12th at the age of 76. A native of 
Washington, D. C., Mrs. Hunting mar- 
ried the Rev. George Coolidge Hunting 
in 1894. Bishop Hunting died in 1924. 

The funeral service by the Rev. Stewart 
F. Gast was held at the Church of St. 
Stephen and the Incarnation in Washing- 
ton on January 15th. Interment of ashes 
was at Viriginia City, Nev. 


Harlan Fiske Stone 


Harlan Fiske Stone, 12th Chief Justice 
of the United States, died on April 22d 
in Washington, D.C., at the age of 73. 
Chief Justice Stone had been a member 
of the bench since he was appointed by 
President Coolidge on April 4, 1924. 

One of the “great dissenters” for most 
of his long tenure on the Supreme Court, 
Chief Justice Stone saw his minority opin- 
ions later accepted as majority decisions 
both while he was still an’ Associate Jus- 
tice and subsequently Chief Justice of the 
United States. Although the appointee of a 
conservative president, Chief Justice Stone 
was one of’the most vigorously outspoken — 
members of the liberal wing of the Su-— 
preme Court. “ 

The funeral service was held in Wash- 
ington Cathedral on April 25th. The Rev. 
Dr. Fleming James officiated, assisted by 
Bishop Dun of Washington and Dean 
Suter. Interment was in Rock Creek 
Cemetery, where Dr. James had the 


EDUCATIONAL 


ZOLLEGES 


aampaign Committee Appointed 


Robert A. Weaver, national executive 
ihairthan of the Kenyon Development 
Program, on April 15th announced the ap- 
sointment of eight members of his com- 
\aittee, which is in charge of the campaign 
yo raise $2,160,000 for Kenyon College. 

Those who have agreed to serve on this 
iommittee are Presiding Bishop Tucker, 
Harvey Firestone, Jr., of Akron, Charles 
?. Taft of Cincinnati, George Wharton 
Pepper of Philadelphia, Gov. Frank J. 
ausche of Ohio, William B. Bodine of 
hiladelphia, Clarence B. Randall, vice- 
president of Inland Steel Company, Chi- 
sago, and Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
the Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, 
ond. 


JONFERENCES 


‘Aanuga Season Opens in June 


The summer conference season will 
ppen June 3d at Kanuga Lake, an Episco- 
yal conference center near Hendersonville, 
NY. C. This is the site of the largest sum- 
mer conference held in the Church, and 


SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 
/ BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys re- 
eeive careful musical training and sing daily at the service 
in the Cathedral. The elasses in the School are small with 
ithe result that boys have individual attention, and very high 
standards are maintained. The School has its own building 
and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum. Boys 
mdmitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examination. 
[or Catalogue and information address: 
The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


hrist church 


wyrirRrecinra 


SCHOOL for BOYS 


Intermediate School: Seventh to Ninth Grades. 

Yo School: College Entrance Requirements. 

iting and other Salt-water Sports on the 
Rappahannock River. 

A to The Rev. S. Janney Hutton, Head- 

mete Cinistehureh School, Christehureh, Va. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1852 meee 
A Church school for boys. Thorough preparation 


for college. Military system of student govern- 
ment, developing sense of responsibility. Charges 
for grades seven and eight $1000.; grades nine 
through twelve $1050. For catalog, address The 


Headmaster, DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, 
New York. ye 
SPECIAL 


The Hospital of Saint Barnabas and. the 
University of Newark offer a full course in 


t NURSING i 
qualified High School graduates. Scholarships 
Iailable. Gigtecs enter in February and September 
_ Apply to — Director of Nursing 


Hospital of Saint Barnabas 
685" High St., Newark, N. J. 


the entire Southeast is represented in the 
membership of the conference. The re- 
treat for women, June 3d to 6th, will 
begin the season. It will be under the 
direction of Bishop ‘Thomas, retired 
Bishop of South Carolina. 

The retreat will be followed by the 
convention of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
Western North Carolina, June 6th and 
7th, and the Laymen’s Conference, June 
7th to 10th. 

The Junior Conference for boys and 
girls 12 to 14 years of age will be held 
June 15th to 28th, under the leadership 
of the Rev. R. Emmet Gribbin, Jr., 
Chapel Hill, N. C. The Rev. John A. 
Pinckney, Clemson, S. C., will be in charge 
of the Young People’s Conference which 
meets June 29th to July 12th. Courses 
will be offered in the study of the Bible, 
the Prayer Book, Church history, per- 
sonal religion, Church music, Christian 
biography, Christian vocations, and youth 
work in the Church. 

The adult and college conferences, 
headed by Bishop Jackson of Louisiana, 
will meet July 13th to 27th. The clergy 
school, directed by the Rev. B. Duvall 
Chambers, Columbia, S. C., will convene 
July 15th and will be held in connection 
with the other two conferences. The Rev. 
D. A. McGregor, Ph.D., and Miss Char- 
lotte Tompkins, both of the Department 
of Christian Education of the National 
Council, will be members of the adult 
conference faculty. 

The camp season will begin with the 
Midget Camp for girls, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Burchill R. Moore, Charles- 
ton, S. C., June 15th to 28th. The Cub 
Camp for boys will be under the supervi- 
sion of Burchill R. Moore, Charleston, 
and will meet June 29th to July 12th. 
Boys and girls 10 and 11 years of age 
attend these camps. : 

The Provincial Youth Convention will 
meet at Kanuga Lake, July 27th to Au- 
gust 3d. It will be under the direction of 
the Rev. Girault Jones, New Orleans, 
and will be attended by the leaders of the 
young people of the province of Sewanee. 

The Kanuga property is situated on a 
lake six miles from Hendersonville in the 
North Carolina mountains. The property 
includes an inn, four annexes, 39 cottages, 
and a large pavilion overlooking the lake. 
The Chapel of the Transfiguration, where 
most of the worship services are held, is a 
memorial to the late Bishop Finlay of 
Upper South Carolina, founder and first 
president of the Kanuga conferences. 


CHANGES 


; Appointments Accepted 


The Rev. Philip M. Brown, recently - locum 
tenens of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, is now 
assistant to the rector at that church. 


The Rev. William T. Capers, Jr., formerly 
locum tenens at St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, 
S. C., will be the rector of the Church of the Holy 
Cross, Tryon, N. C., effective June 9th. 


The Rev. F. N. Cox, formerly priest in charge 
of St. Anne’s Church, Jacksonville, N. C., will 


' be assistant at Calvary Church, Tarboro, and priest 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 
SCHOOL 


St. Katharine’s = 3727; 


Offering a balanced program of sound scholar- 
ship, physical and spiritual training in a friendly 
atmosphere. Founded 1884. Episcopal. College 
preparatory and general courses; also 6th, 7th 
and 8th grades. Located on wooded campus over- 
looking Mississippi River and City. For catalogue 
and ‘*‘Future Years,” address: 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Head of School, Box L, 
Davenport, lowa 


--KEMPER 


Lies 
KENOSHA, WIS. 


Boarding and day school for girls offering 
thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Study of the Fine 
Arts encouraged. Complete sports program. 
Junior School department. Beautiful lake 
shore campus. Under direction of the Sisters 
of St. Mary. For catalog, address: Bew LO. 
| 


MARGARET HALL 


under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Smal] country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
Riding. Board and tuition, $800. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND VIEW FOLDER, ADDRESS: 
SISTER RACHEL, Prin., 0.S.H., Box B, Versallles, Ky. 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 

Modified Kent Plan 


For catalog address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


Under 3 Episcopal Dieceses of Virginia 
103rd Session. Fully accredited. Effective prepara- 
tion for college. General course for Non-College 
Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Economics. 
Modern academic building, gymnasium and _ tiled 
swimming peol. Sports. 


For catalogue, address: 
Mrs. Wm. T. Hodges, A.M., Prin. 
Box J-L, Staunton, Virginia 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Laurence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 


recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 


Address: Director of Admissions. 


€arleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


DEACONESSES TRAINING SCHOOL 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH WORK 
is offered to qualified women at 
THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR DEACONESSES AND 
OTHER CHURCH WORKERS 


Write to: Deaconess Ruth Johnson 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th St. 
New York 25, New York 


If --- 


the Church is important to you, it is 
important for you to support and make 
use of theChurch institutionslisted here. 


GCUASSIFIED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ~ 
Memorial 

[ Note: 7 ta se announcement, as it appeared in the 
issue of March 17, 1946, contained a typographical 
error. The correct version is as follows: ] 

The untimely death of Helen Washburn has taken 
from us a leader of unusual vision and ability. Hers 
was a rare combination of the gifts of courage and 
tenderness, of vigor and gentleness, of conviction 
and tolerance, of deep devotion and dynamic action, 
There was a quality of happy radiance and vitality 


understanding and compas- 
sion which endeared her to the hearts of people 
from every walk of life and across every line of 
religious belief. In all that she did there was a 
sense of urgency, a high purpose, a compelling and 
tireless spirit which knew no despair, a willingness 
to give and to hz azard all because her faith was 
strong. 

Those who knew and worked with her sensed the 
timeless quality of her friendship and caught from 
her the intimations of life’s ‘ch¢ illenge and its great- 
ness. The consciousness of personal loss felt by 
those of us who have been privileged to know her 
and. to work with her cannot be put into words. 
Her personal acts of kindness, her steadfast cour- 
age, her belief in the goodness of people, her happy 
and wholesome laughter, her outgoing spirit of 
love, her unswerving loyalty, her joy in sacrificial 
service, these we shall hold dear always. Her faith, 
her ideals, her vision will continue to give us 
strength to carry on. 

Committee on Weekday Religious Education, 
Diocese of Pennsylvania. 


about her, of intuitive 


ALTAR BREAD 


ALTAR BREAD made at St. Marzvaret’s Convent. 
17 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass, Prices and 
samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


BOOK FINDING SERVICE 


I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books you want 

but can’t spent. Anglican religious books a spe- 
cialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 


CHURCH ENVELOPES 


CHURCH and Church School ween collection 

envelopes—both duplex and Ps ee Write for 
prices and samples. MacCalla ompany, 3644 
Market St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered seat and | form-fitting 
ton 2, B hg feet. Redington Co., Mg hac 77, Scran- 
ton 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


‘LIBRARIES 


MARGARET PEABODY Lending Library of 
J literature by mail. Return peste e the 

Sey" Address : erin au teeh 
oft the oe Nativity, 1 Fond du 


onvent 


a 175 East pbs Street, 
#.°8ey “and pn Friday, 


Rev. 


: Bremen 


CHANGES 


in charge of Calvary Chapel, Hart Village, St. 
Andrew’s Mission, Tarboro, St. Anne’s Mission, 
Edgecombe Co., and St. Ignatius’ Mission, Old 
Sparta, effective June ist. Address: Tarboro, 
N,..@, 


The Rev. Charles A. Homan, formerly rector 
of Grace Church, St. Helena, Calif., will be 
rector of Grace Church, Newport News, Va., 
effective May 15th. 


The Rev. Harold O. Martin, formerly curate at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Baltimore, Md., is now rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Green Island, N. Y. 
Address: 69 Hudson Ave., Green Island, N. Y. 


The Rev. Richard K. Nale, formerly chaplain 
at St. John’s School, Salina, Kans., will be rector 
of Trinity Church, Trinidad, Colo., and priest in 
charge of Holy Trinity Church, Raton, New Mex- 
ico, effective June 9th. Address: Trinity Church 
Rectory, Trinidad, Colo. 


Military Service 


Separations 
The Rey. Walter McDade Bennett, formerly an 
army chaplain, is now rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Houston, Texas. Address: P. O. Box 


7417, Houston 8, Texas. 


The Rev. Hollis W. Colwell, formerly a navy 
chaplain, is now chaplain at the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital in Los Angeles. Address: Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Center, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


The Rev. John Adkins Gray, recently released 
from the navy as a chaplain and‘at present taking 
a refresher course at Union Theological Seminary, 
has accepted a call to be rector of Christ Church, 
Buena Vista, St. John’s Church, Glasgow, and 
Grace Church, Buchanan, Va. Address: Glasgow, 
Va. 


The Rev. Kenneth E. Heim, formerly a navy 
chaplain, is now on terminal leave and will re- 
ceive his separation in June. 


The Rev. Grant A. Morrill, Jr., formerly a 
chaplain in the marine corps, became rector of 
Trinity Church, Hamilton, Ohio, on May 1st. 

The Rev. Ernest P. Runnells, formerly an army 
chaplain, is now rector of St. John’s Church, 
of Our Saviour, Cristobal, Canal Zone. Address: 
Box 2106, Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone. 


The Rev. Oscar C. Taylor, formerly an army 
chaplain, is now rector of St. John’s Church, 
Hopewell, Va. 


The Rev. William Alfred Wilkins, formerly an 
army chaplain, is now rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Houston, Texas. 


The Rey. John Williamson, formerly an army 
chaplain, is now rector of St. James’ Church, 
Piqua, Ohio. Address: 728 N. Wayne St., Piqua, 
Ohio. 


Changes of Address 


Chaplain John F. Hamblin, Jr., is now the navy 
chaplain aboard the U. S. S. Haven, A. H. 12, 
Address: c/o Fleet P. O., San Francisco, Calif. 


Resignations 


The Rev. L. B. Hastings, formerly rector of 
‘St. John’s Church, Milwaukee, Wis., whose resig- 
nation took effect May 1st, may be addressed c/o 
St. Andrew’s Church, Monroe, Wis., until January 
1, 194% 


Ordinations 


Priests 


Chicago: The Rev. 
Robert Buddery Cope, Jr., were ordained 
to the priesthood by ee Conkling on March 
fhe /Ohurch of the 


James 


al, The 


1d Fr. Cope will spines Rs aes | 


- | conferences: Address A 
Poland H. Miller and the 


ME OLOnEa cae pretenthinby eee 
Rev. Canon Bernard | 
D. D., preached the sermon. Fr. | 
curate of the Church of the Re- | 


CLASSIFIED 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


PURE IRISH LINENS now in stock for all 

Church needs. Supplies constantly arriving. Good | 
qualities, also fine cottons. Senin es free: Mary | 
Fawcett Co:, Box 146, Plainfield, 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and Lon- | 
don, linens and materials by the yard. Surplices, | 
albs, altar linens, stoles, burses, and veils. See. 
my new book, Church Embroidery, a complete 
instruction ; 128 pages; 95 illustrations. Price, | 
$5.67. Also my Handbook for Altar Guilds. Price, 
50 cts. L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St. Chevy © 
Chase 15, Md., 30 minutes from U. S. Treasury, 
Tel. Wisconsin 2752. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED — ORGANIST - CHOIRMASTER for 
Southern parish immediately, Unusual opportuni- 
ties for teaching organ and voice~and developin 
choral groups. Write details to Rector, Church 0; 
the Holy Innocents, Henderson, North Carolina. 


HOUSEMOTHER—For. Boys Institution. State 

age and Qualifications, Salary and Maintenance. 
Reply Box L-3052, The Living Church, Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 


RECTOR of eastern Parish desires assistant. 

Young man, Prayer Book Churchman desirin; 
experience in working with young people ane 
Church School. Reply Box H-3073, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


SUPPLY NEEDED for month of August by east- 
ern Parish conveniently located near Boston and 
New York. Quarters for man and wife. Limited 
amount of Parish work. Reply Box H-3074, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. : 


ORGANIST OR ORGANIST-DIRECTOR for 

mixed choir. Old North Carolina Parish. Cor- 
respondence invited. Reply Box H-3075, The Liv- 
ing Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 4 


CHAPLAIN-TEACHER combination in a small 

Episcopal School. Complete charge of religious 
training and instruction in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Necessary to live on the campus. For appli- 
cation Reply Box J-3080, The Living Church, ui 
waukee 3, Wis. 


eR a WANTED 


PRIEST available for summer supply, Jul or 

August, preferably Wisconsin or i, July os 
nois. Living quarters for three. References 
nished. Reply Box R-3072, The Living cio 
Milwaukee 3, Wis, 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST, hnivotadien des 
Rs? <n Spas S — Manhattan, i 

given. Rep Ox -3076 Li 

Milwaukee 3, Wis. : ae ae 


AMERICAN; PROTESTANT EPISCOPA 


IAN; middle forties; excellent health, ee 
technical training, experience and references, w h 
ee as Beene of Home or §& 


aries Box c, aes Living Church, 


RETREATS 


RETREATS, ‘St. Martin’s House, Ber ds 
Groups, limit 30; own direction or 
Acting Warden. : 


a 


< Se: cos 


CHANGES 


imberland, Christ 
}rints’, Selinsgrove. 


)orthumberland, Pa. 


Church, Milton, and All 
Address: P. ©. Box 91, 


Deaconesses 


I Deaconess Katherine Wood will retire on May 
With after 41 years of active services at All 
Jiaints’ Church, Atlanta, Ga. In addition to her 
ork at All Saints’ Church, she has also worked 
}; Holy Innocents Mission in Atlanta. 


Depositions 


"The Rev. John B. Farr on March 27th was 
posed by Bishop Stevens of Los Angeles in ac- 
prdance with the provisions of Canon 59, Section 

for causes not affecting his moral character. 


se 


aay. 


: Hn 
3 cm 


™ O TO CHURCH! That slogan, sounded 
round the world, might well put an 
rnd to the world’s chaos. The rectors of 
eeading churches listed here urge you to 
mut the slogan to work in your own per- 
conal world. Use it on your friends. 


Whether as a traveler in a strange city, 
or as a local resident, you are always wel- 
*ome to come into these leading churches 
cor the services or for quiet moments of 
norayer. And you are urged to bring with 
you your friends. Accept the cordial in- 
yitation! 


ALBANY—Rt. Rev. George Ashton Oldham, D.D., 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Frederick Lehrle Barry, D.D., 
Bishop Coadjutor 


trinity Church, 1330 First Ave., Watervliet, N. Y. 

Rev. Ivan H. Ball, Rector 

Sun.: Masses, 7:30 & 10:45; Daily 9:30; Fri. 
F230 EK. P. 

St. Gabriel’s Chapel, 531 5th Ave., Sun. 8:30 
(Low) 


“ATLANTA—Rt. Rev. John Moore Walker, D.D., 
Bishop 


OOur Saviour, 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 

FRev. Roy Pettway, Rector 

=Sun. Masses: 7:30, 9:30, 11:00. Matins, Mass and 
Vespers daily. Confessions, Sat. 4-5 p.m. 


“CHICAGO—Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall, D.D., Suf- 
fragan Bishop 


’Church of the Atonement, 5749 Kenmore Avenue, 
Chicago 40 

'Rey. James Murchison Duncan, Rector 

}Sun.: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m. H.C.; Daily: 7 a.m. H.C. 


>St. Bartholomew’s Church, 6720 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago 21 

'Rev. John M. Young, ee) 

| Saar. 7 230,19, 11,.7 330 

Others Posted 


Rector 


Los ANGELES—Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Robert Burton Gooden, 
D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


‘St. Mary of the Angels, Hollywood’s Little Church 
_ Around the Corner, 4510 Finley Ave. 
Sn Neal Dodd, D.D. 

nday Masses: 8, 9:30 and 11 
LOUSIANA—Rt. ‘Rev. John Long Jackson, 
_ D.D., Bishop 
St. George’s Church, 4600 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 


Rev. Alfred S. Christy, B.D. 
San. : 7:30, 9 9:30, 11; Fri. and Saints’ Days: 10 


MICHIGAN=Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, 
_D.D., Bishop 

Church of the Incarnation, 10331 pexier Blvd., 
‘Detroit : 

ev. Clark L. Attridge 
Weekday Masses: es 10:30; 
Masses: 79 and 1 


Fri., 7; Sunday 


lay 5, 1946 penta 


_ Weekdays: 


Living Church Correspondents 


Mr. T. Robert Ingram, Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, has been appointed as corres- 
pondent for Honolulu. 

The Rev. Canon Leon N. Laylor, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N. J., has been appointed correspond- 
ént for the diocese of Newark. 

The Rev. Kenneth C. Wilson, 4019 Gilmore 
Ave., Cincinnati 9, Ohio, is now correspondent 
for the diocese of Southern Ohio. 


Corrections 


The Rev. Walter G. Horn, 15 Roy St., Seattle 9, 
Wash., is the president of the standing committee 
of the diocese of Olympia, and not the Rev. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


MISSOURI—Rt. Rev. 
Bishop 


Church of Holy Communion, 7401 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis 

Rey. W. W. S. Hohenschild, Rector 

Sun.: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Wed.; H. C. 10:30 a.m. 
Other services announced 


William Scarlett, D.D., 


Trinity Church, 616 N. Euclid, St. Louis 
Rev. Richard E. Benson, Rector 
Sundays: Masses 7:30 and 11 a.m. 

First Sundays: 9 a.m. only 


NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. 
D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 

Sun.: 8, 9, 11 Holy Communion: 10 Morning 
Prayer; 4, Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons; 
Weekdays: 7:30, 8 (also 9:15 Holy Days and 
10 Wed.), Holy Communion; 9 Morning Prayer; 
5 Evening Prayer (sung); Open daily 7 a.m. to 
6 p.m. 


William T. Manning, 
Charles K, Gilbert, 


The Church of the Ascension Fifth Avenue and 
10th Street, New York 

Rev. Roscoe Thornton Foust, Rector 

San.:_ 8, 11, 4:30, 8 p.m. 

Daily: 8 Holy Communion; 
day thru Friday) 

This church is open all day and all night 


5:30 Vespers (Tues- 


Church of Heavenly. Rest, 5th Ave. at 90th St., 
New. York 

Rey. Henry Darlington, D.D., Rector; Rev. Her- 
bert J. Glover; Rey. George E. Nichols 


Sun.20S8,010) Gea eil MiP: and (S...92300Ch. 'S.\5 
4 E.P. Weekdays: Thurs. and Saints’ Days, 11 
H. C.; Prayers daily 12-12:10 


Chapel of the Intercession, 155th St. and Broadway, 
New York 

Rey. Joseph S. Minnis, Vicar 

Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 and 8; Weekdays: 7, 9, 10, 5 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. and 51st St., 

~ New York 22, N. Y. 

Rey. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., Rector 

Sun.: 8 a.m. Holy Communion; 11 a.m., Morning 
Service and Sermon; 4 p.m. Evensong. Special 
Music 

Holy Communion Wednesday 8 a.m. 

Thursdays and Saints’ Days at 10:30 a.m. The 

Church is open daily for prayer 


St. James’ Church, Madison Ave. at 71st St., New 
York 

Rev. H. W. B. Donegan, D-D., Rector 

Sun.: 8 Holy Communion; 9:30 a.m. Church 
School; 11 Morning Service and Sermon; 4 p.m. 
Evening Service apd Sermon. Weekdays Holy 
Communion Wed., 7:45 a.m. and Thurs., 12 n- 


St. Mary the Virgin, 46th St. between 6th and 7th 
Aves., New York 

Rev. Grieg Taber 

Sun. Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High) 


St. i ca Church, 5th Ave. and 53rd St., New 


Yor 
Rev. Roclif lB eee SLD, Rector Sant Jett 
Sun.: 8, 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. Daily Services : 8:30 
Holy Communion; 12:10, Noonday Services; 
Thurs.: 11 Holy Communion 


Little Church Around the Corner 

Transfiguration, One East 29th St., New York 

Rey. Randolph Ray, D.D. : 

Sun.: Communions 8 and 9 (Daily 8); Choral 
Eucharist and Sermon, 11; Vespers, 4 


Lewis J. Bailey, who is listed as such on page 
412 of The Living Church Annual. 

The Rev. Arthur G. Pederson was incorrectly 
listed in the issue of October 14, 1945, as having 
been ordained to the diaconate on August 26th. 


At that time he was ordained to the priesthood. 


On page 24 of the April 21st issue in the obit- 
uary of the Rev. Willard Holt Roots it was in- 
correctly stated that “‘Funeral services were held 
on April 3rd in the Mansfield parish house.’ The 
Burial Office was conducted on April 3rd in the 
Chureh of St. John the Evangelist, Mansfield, by 
Bishop Heron, Suffragan of Massachusetts, assisted 
by the rector, The’ Rev. Byron Edward Under- 
wood. A requiem was celebrated by the rector on 
the same day. 
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NEW YORK—(Cont.) 


Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St., 

Rev. Frederick S. Fleming, D.D. 

Sun.: 8, 9, 11 and 3:30; Weekdays: 8, 12 (except 
Saturdays), 3 


New York 


Chapel of the General Theological Seminary, Chel- 
sea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St., New York 

Daily: Morning Prayer & Holy Communion, 7 
a.m.; Choral Evensong Monday to Saturday, 6 
p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Rt. Rev. Oliver James Hart, 
D.D., Bishop 


St. Mark’s Church, Locust Street, between 16th & 
17th Streets 

Rev. William H. ee Ph.D., Rector; Rev. 
Philip T. Fifer, Th.B. 

Sunday: Holy Eucharist, 8 & 9 a.m. Matins 10:30 
a.m. Sung Eucharist & SoHE, 11 a.m. Even- 
song & Instruction, 4 p.n 

Daily: Matins. 7:30 a.m. Pachatise Z a.m (except 
Saturday) 7:45 a.m. Thursday and Saints’ Days. 

5 a.m. Evening Prayer & Intercessions, 5:30 
p.m. Friday, Litany, 12:30 p.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 12 to 1 and 4 to 5 p.m. 


PITTSBURGH—Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, D.D., 
Bishop 


Calvary Church, Shady and Walnut Aves., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, S.T.D., Rector; Rev. 
Philip M. Brown; Rev. Francis M.  OsbeEne 

Sundays: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m. and 8 p 

Holy Communion: Brits 10; Saints’ “Dae 10 a.m. 


SOUTHERN OHIO—Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hob- 
son, D.D., Bishop . 


St. Michael and All Angels, 
Avondale, Cincinnati 

Rev. Benjamin R. Priest, Rector 

Masses: Sun. 8 & 10:45 (High) ; Mon., 10; Tues., 
7:30; Wed., 9:30; Thurs, & Fri., ve 30; Sat., 
123 Holy Days: 6:30 & 10. Confessions : Sates 
4:30-5:30 & 7-8 p.m. 


SPRINGFIELD—Rt. Rev. John Chanler White, 
D.D., Bishop 


St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Springfield 

Very Rev. F. William Orrick, Rector and Dean 
Rev. Gregory A. E. Rowley, Assistant 

Sunday: Mass. 7:30, 9:00 and 11:00 a.m. 

Daily: 7:30 a.m. 


WASHINGTON—Rt. Rev. 


3612 Reading Rd., 


Angus Dun, D.D., 


Bishop \ 
St. rye Church, 46 Que St.,.N.W., Washington 
Rev. ie Dubois (on leave—U. S. Army); Rev. 


With, Eckman, SSJE, in chargé 

Sun. Masses: 7, Low; 9:30, Sung; 11, Sung with 
Sermon. Low Mass ‘daily : 7 Extn Mass Thurs. 
at 9:30; Eri.,°8 p.m. Intercessions and Benedic- 
tion. Confessions: Sat. 4:30 and 7:30 


Church of the Epiphany, Washington | 

Rev. Charles W. Sheerin, -D.D.; Rev. Hunter M. 
Lewis, B.D.; Rev. Francis Yarnall, Litt.D.; 
Rev. F. Richard Noren Th.B. 

Sunt) 8) EL vCis ei MePe:5 6) pms Yeo 
“pm. E. P.3-1sti Sun; of month, H. C, also at 
8 p.m. Thurs. 11 a.m. and 12 noon H. C. 


WESTERN NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. Cameron J. 
Davis, D.D., Bishop 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, Shelton Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


d NERY Rev. Edward R. Well les, M. A.,. Dean; Rev. 


E. Merry; Rev. H. H. Wiesbauer, Canons 
Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11. Daily: 12. OS 7:30; Wed: 11 
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EVERY SEMINARY OF THE CHURCH: putting into effect it 


plans for returning chaplains and service men. 


Many chaplains feel the need of special preparation for their further 
ministry in civilian life. 


Men from the armed forces are applying in increasing numbers to be 
trained for the service of God in the Church. 


For their personal expenses the governmental grants assist. 


For the Seminaries to meet the additional demands, they look to friends 
throughout the Church. 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn.; Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio; Bishop Payne Divinity School, Petersburg, Virginia; Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Calif.; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia; Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; The General Theological Seminary, New York City; Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis.; School of Theology of the University of the South, 


Sewanee, Tenn.; Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill.; Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. 


This is God’s World: 


And there is a world-wide fellowship of men and women 
dedicated to God and empowered by Him to work for the 
establishment of His Kingdom of righteousness and peace. 
The thrilling story of their labors is chronicled week by 


ow Fiving Churek 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the Thought of the Episcopal Church. 


(Rates — new or renewal) 


One-year subscription —_...................-.--- $5.00 Two one-year subscriptions -__................ $9.00 
Two-year subscription -......................--- $9.00 Each additional’ subscription 


(Foreign $1 a year extra) 


74A North 4th Street 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


' 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
Please send The Living Church 


‘Enclosed find $ 


for........(time) to: 


zh oks mail it to us today! 
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